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Lectures. 


REY: ALEXANDER MANSFIELD, M.A. 
LECTURES: WINTER 1912-1913. 
‘HUMOUR IN CLERICAL LIFE.’ 
‘ROMANCE OF THE CLYDE.’ 
‘THE STUDENTS OF HEIDELBERG.’ 
‘LIFE OF MOLIERE.’ 
* SCHILLER'S WALLENSTEIN . 








Gadurational. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL 
An EXAMINATION for pyrearce SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on JOLY 16 and fol ollowing 


.—Further information can be obtained fron THE HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


LLESMERE 








COLLEGE, 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








LONDON. 


The Senate invite prrloe teen for the of UNIV. prerry 
READER in GRA ble at UNIVERSITY ~~ = 
The appeiniuness aif be, in the first instance, for a term of three 
yours 59 as from SEPTEMBER 1, 1912 and the ay 

pplica: valk must be received, not later than fi ot 
vets ‘" mx t. ACADEMIC RRGISTRAR OF THE Se eA, 

OF ON, South Kensington, 8.W. urther par- 
Galeisa a be obtained. ‘R. A. MIERS, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF 





ea ee EDUCATION for the Bort of Professional M 
Dates now being booked. ’ Prospectus ready. ‘or the Boys of Pri en, provided 
Lichfield Grove, Finchley, London. *Colege Fees, 52 per anam, 
I tus from SECRETARY, Room 5, on request. 
Societies. (THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
SOCIETY. ead Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second 


Pur LONDON 


The LONDON SOCIETY, which has for ite object the practical 
improvement and artistic devel reo of London, has been formed, 


the support of all inte: the future of the Metropolis is 
earnestly invited.— Particulars will be sent on application to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. H. J. LEANING, 28, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


e : 2044 Holborn. 


Exhibitions. 


HEPHERD’S SPRING EXHIBITION 


of EARLY BRITISH MAcTeRs includes Works by 
Reynolds Bonington 
on or alae Crome Downman 


Cotm: Lely, &e. 
SHEPH eRDS "GALLERY. 27, King Street, St. "jamere. 8.W. 

















Probident Institutions. 


HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
he a to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
aii (or its ‘cquival ent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
te in the following advan 
Tuk. Weed reedom from want in time. “of adversity as long as need 


SECOND Permanent Relief in Old Age 
THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Phy sicians and Surgeons. 
FOURTH. e in the Country (Abbots Langley, Pecttnt, 
shire) for _ rs, with Garden produce, oe, Conk, ok medical 
ree, in addition to an annuity. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeralexpenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All these are available not = Members only, but also for 
wives or widows and young childre 
inoicn The ment of the Subscriptions confers an absolute 
it to these benefits in all cases of need. 
further information soply to THE SECRETARY, Stationers’ 
Court, Ludgate Hill, EC 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT ANT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. E.T. 


President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lop. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
Senden, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensione and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP. —Every Man or Woman oogens, © the end 
Kingd whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Re 
a Member of this institution. ned 
enjoy npon ment va Five Shillings annually, or Th 
Giiueae for life, ta on that he or she is ane in the yo ot 

magers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of conal onan in the event of their needing aid from the I 


Envlere . is — 


Mistreo. St. Felix School, Seuthwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Fa ‘arm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

8cience, Smiths’ Work, Soy aoe and Shooting | Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Get 


OWLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
8ST. HELENS. 

HEAD MASTER.—The Governors of the COWLEY gaconpaR 4 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS invite applications for the position of HEAD 
MASTER of the School. 8a’ 40l. per annum, rising by incre- 
ments, at the discretion of the Governors, of 251. per annum to 500l. 
per anaum. The Governors desire the services of a 

onours. Preference will be given to a young man. a | 





to be made in accordance with a form whi ris be 








BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc. LL.D. 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A. 
Visiting Examiner—H. WALFORD DAVIES, Mus.Doc. 
SESSION 1911-1912. 

The SESSION consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 
18 to December 16), WINTER TERM (January 15 to 

March 30), and SUMMER TERM (April 15 to June 22). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir 
and Orchestra, Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, 
and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained 
from ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 





ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Bet. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, English and 
Governesses, rofessors, Teachers, ‘chigenmee Com- 
nions, Secretaries, i, manent, Introduced for Home and Abroad. 
with full information, gratis 


letter), stating requirements. Office 
el. 1827 City. 





on application aL or | 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. 





Se fhe teu 9 bok and all interested in the subject 

should read a book by one who cured himself after tind 
STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, and REMIN 

oh NCES OF A STAMMER ER, post free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. 

Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








Situations Varant. 
ITY OF LIVERPOOL—UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


CHAIR OF BACTERIOLOGY AND CITY BACTERIOLOGIST. 


A CHAIR of BACTERIOLOGY has been established at the Uni- 
versity to be held in conjunction with the of CITY a 
LOGIST. Te: bolder must be a graduate in Medicine, or possess x 

i The. salary will } od 800l. per 
annum, an and ¢! inted will be p rom under- 
taking Bono Fog work = the consent of the C adn and the 
parece yn | Council. Applications, accompanied by a copies of 

it testimonials, sonia | be forwarded in Govit cate to the Town 
Clerk, Municipal Offices, Liverpool, and to the Registrar, the Uni- 

wre’. Liverpool, on or before MAY 9, ois. Further particulars 

may be obtained on application 

ED WARD R. PICKMERE, Town Clerk. 

PERCIVAL HEBBLETHWAITE, Registrar. 











ane NS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 


e Women 201. per annum eac 
a see 1 Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
ann the News le enjoyed under the rule of Her late 


Beaty Gu ueen Victoria, provides 201. a yeur each for Six Widows of 
ews 

The “ Francis rae provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 

oman, was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who . on April 6, 1882, po’ was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athenewn. He took an active and leading vars 
sreuahout the whole period of the itation for the repeal of the 

various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge, was for very many 
years a staunch sy rter of this Institution. 

The “ Berace arshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
lorace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
ht tof election to its benefits 

“ Herbert Lioyd i Fund” provides 25l. 
pay me in T46-y and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lioyd, 
12, l 

The print features of the Rates verning election to all Pensions, 
are, that each Candidate shall have (1) a Member of the Instia: 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
fens Sits-Sre » years of age ; (3) engaged in the sule of Newspapers for at 


pete 


Tr annum for 











RELIEF. —Temporary relief is gree. in cases of distress, not only 
wo Members of the but to or their servants 
who may be ded for ~ 44 by Members of the Institu- 
tion; and, subject to investigati relief is 8 d 4 in accordance 
with the meri 


ite and requirements of each 
w. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








ATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
CHAIR OF MATHEMATICS. 

This Chair being now VACANT, candidates for the appointment, 
which, in the first saeeenes, is to be made for = eucnenoes part of 
a term of seven years from October 3 31, 1909, a to send 
pad applications under cover to the Re; Registrar, <—d Cette fe. 

oes on or ya igh APRIL 23, 1912. It is requested that fifty 
printed copies of eu i asa te wishes to j—F be 
sent with each A t.. Professors appointed for the seven years’ 
term mentioned above (which does not recur) are Ey. voll re- 








canes - aeenetieenes reach undersigned not later 


addr 
than APRIL 15, 
DRRCIVAL SHARP, Secretary for Educa:ton. 
Education ion Offices, Cotham Street, 8t. Helens. 


[JUDLEY DAY _TRAINING COLLEGE. 


oe LADY . BRGUIRED as LECTURER in the above College to 
charge ¢ Drawing and to give ay oP ‘rd ae 
Method Koility to teach Needlework may conside a 
qualification. Duties need not o pumpenee © yp BE PrEMBER. 1912. 
rticulars aud forms of y be d from THE 
PRINCIPAL. 


K ENT 
ANTED, a well-qualified MISTRESS for PHYSICAL == 
oles. to work in the County Schools for Girls at Ashford, Dover, 
— Folkestone. A knowledge of Swedish Drill and = to organize 
School Games he Ry oo - 
instance, for the Summer Term only, and t! RY 3 from 351. 
according to experience and canliaiama: —Forms of applics 
may be obtained from the undersign to whom they must be 
returned not later than APRIL 18, 1912. Canvassing will be con- 
sidered a disqualification. FRAS. W. OROO: Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., April 1, 1912. 











EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 








(POTTENHAM URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 
Pith Snel invite applications for the appointment of ASSISTANT 
Candidates must not be less than 21 years of age, and have experi- 
ence of Public Library work, including the Cataloguing and Cita. 
eation of Books. Preference will be given to candidates hold: 
Library Association Certificates. 
The salary will commence at 80l. per annum, increasi ice 
y 5t. toa maximum of 1201. per annum, oats to approved service. 
Applications to be mode | in ca nite 8 own handwriting, - fotine 
to be obtained of Mr. W. J. BENNETT, a, Central cincent, 
High Road, Tottenham, or of the po dae and to or retu 
with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to me, not 
a on y forma wil eu 2. 1912. 
vassing in any form wi ualify. 
. epg Clerk of the Council. 
Council Buildings, Tottenham, wen 3, i 


PENARTH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


A trained LADY LIBR ABIAR is REQUIRED, in JULE, for the 
rasasts PUBIAS LIBRA ue Gelery 70. 

plications, rd ex 
montale, to be sent. by MAY 8, to a my QUIN 
146, Plassey Street, Penarth. 


IBRARIANSHIP.—WANTED, well-educated 
YOUTH to assist in a large Scientific "tabrary. Excellent 
opportunity for training in Librarianship. Commencing salary 15s. a 
week.— ply: in own handwriting, to Box 1862, Athenswum Press, 13, 
Bream's s Buildings, Ch Chancery Lane, E.0. 








RELL, Secretary, 











Miscellaneous. 


RANSLATIONS into English from French. 
, and Spanish. conn"= terms.—M 


CURTIS Mt 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N Telephone : 
93 Hor ) he 





T ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museu and elsewhere on moderate Excellent 
testimonials. — A. B., ny 4 . thenzum ae 13, Bream's 
Buildings, , ek, Oe. 
ARE COINS ond | MEDALS of all periods and 


tries valued talogued. _ Also Collections 0 
rons PURO — MARKET PRICES for 








intment. 
“Sou: College, Galway, March 21, 1912. 


THE UNIVERSITY ~ OF LIVERPOOL. 


CHAIR OF Pam! PATHOLOGY. 
The Council of the Uni y invite applicati for ie Chair. 
The duties of the Professor wil 
date from, OCTOBER 1 1.1912 “The stipend of the Chair ts fixed at 
5001. per om er with one-third share of Lecture and 


the Professor. 
the conditions and duties of the 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, Registrar. 














i PUR CHASED. at the BEST 
Cash.—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 18, 
Piccadil ccadilly Oireua). 


ly, London, W: (close to Pi 








Printers. 


AZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., Printera, 
PAPERS, kisGazines, mm ake the PRODUCTION of = 
y wT t of Rotary and other rapid 
if neceomeey could introduce part capi 





6, Tisby Birsot Bot Button Gar 











378 


Type-Writers, Ke. 
eft PE WE WRITING. —Cheap, Clear, Expeditious. 


,000 words. Excellent references. 
mer eer mag lh “son ie SAviLLAkD, York House, Usborne Road, 





I[YPE- -WRITING bby on sage, ST ae 
iota bill oak Maids Vale, W. en ‘ 


MSs... OF ALL KINDS, 9d. aa 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 3d. References tow ork nown ayn Authors, atend 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, 








THE ATHENZUM 
WILLIAM THOMSON, LORD KELVIN 


HIS WAY OF TEACHING NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. ° 


By DAVID A. WILSON. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 1s. net. 


books would be a very pleasant pation if 
80 fascinating as this one. It is thoroughly 
cnjdyable—delighttuily original. Much sound phil hy 
and a true glimpse of a great man of true scientific spirit is 
included in fifty-six of real literature aboundin with 

head ow Lord Kelvin was ‘the rig — 


“ Revie 
they were a 





I YPE. -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gredu- 
Classi irton College, Camb’ te 

. AS — ym ~—-ty Re’ 4. eshorthand, Pi OAM BRIDGE 

Ae WRITING AC AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 

Telephone : 2308 City. 





Anaaree , NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
eon TYPE Aetay Lb my with complete uccuracy, K. Ot. per 
Writers i. STUART, “Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 





soul in harmony with things in general.’ There is a cha 

which ends, ‘failing to realize the deep and irresist ble 
power of capillary (and other) attractions.’ There is no 
doubt of the deep ny gow of the book.”—Knowledge. 


JOHN — SON (Glasgow), LTp., 
Bendel Street, Glasgow. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 


WITH MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., 
D ic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 











Catalogues. 
Books AT REDUCED PRICES. 


GLAISHER’S MARCH LIST 
OF SELECTED REMAINDERS. 
NOW READY, gratis and post free. 

WM. GLAISHER, Lrtp., Booksellers, 


263, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
And at 14, GEORGE STREET, CROYDON. 





ATALOGUE No. 56. .— Drawings, Rogvevia ings, 
and Illustrated Books—Turner’s Liber St: 

Wales, —Hogarth—Lucas’s Mezzotints after ee ed es 

by Samuel Palmer and Seymour Haden—Works by John Lay Post 

free, Sixpence.—WM. WAKD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 8 





Privrisgne Pgh, Tink OF MODERE AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thac ver, Ainswo: 

tel Sed ane irate Reheat 
WATER T SPENCER, Fo New Oxfor: Street, London, W.C. 





OOKS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and BARE 


BOO: ject SUPPLIED. The most 

xtant. Pievae sate ~~ jvm its and ask for CATALOGUE. res aspecial 

feature of exchan anny icy ie Books for others ae from my 

= B. special it Book seh Joh Muatrest Birmingham. 
wEDW. aeRKE Gres sho) oun Brahe is _—— 


- der Al 61.— Webster's 
interne! Bi a 2 vols. 11.—Debrett Peerage, 1909, 2 vols. 78. 








Authors’ Agents. 


UTHORS. —A_ well-known MAGAZINE 
EDITOR and pesemnaes READER offers to ADVISE 
and Lag —y AUTHO Success secured.—EDITOR, care 
Rudin's, 99, Btrand, Ww. o 


HE AUTHOR'S AG aOe. — Established 1879. 








The interests of Anthere on 
Publishing Arranged. th Publishers. hos and Teeth 
monials on Aree te He A. M. “BURGHER 34, Paternoster Row. 





HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared 
consider and place MSS. Gen ensty pubitention, [epeeee Se 
all kinds dealt with by pe Sees Ge, 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, nt's nm, W.U, 








Sale by Auction. 


The Library of LOUISA LADY ASHBURTON (deceased), 
removed from Melchet Court, near Romsey, Hampshire. 


ESSRS. _SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


LL by AU AvorION 1 (OE order, of 
MARQUIS oF gr Fe at their 
Foo ua MONDAY ‘April 15, and Fi 


at 1 o'clock peculy, the Lib KY of LOUISA 
Fail vy Malavasi (deceased), removed f: elchet near 
7 comprising valuable W Works on Natural History, 
includ Dg yo aoa Bi orth Amer ee sie folio Wileon's 
American aan, 35-6 &c.—a fine ane Portes oe of 

an ip corceting 


ee oe Unstor of Kobert fees ees v re ad 
pe ce tae oe eal Econon 





<i RTT Catalogues may be had. 








Magazines, Ke. 
SECOND EDITION. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
(\ATHOLICISM ON A PHILOSOPHICAL 


By B. C. NIXON, M. E. UNDERDOWN, and H. OUNLIFFE. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, London ; and of all Booksellers. 





AND 
THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.8.A. 
By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 

Author of ‘John Francis and the Atheneum. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 
Leipsic: Inselstrasse 20. 
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Shipping. 


PLEASURE 
P«O ‘cruises, 1912 
by Special Cruising Steamers ‘MANTUA’ (11,500 tons), 
8. Y. ‘VECTIS,’ 6,000 tons, 6,000 h.p., &c. 








Dalmatia, Venice, &.......... i> 3—Apr. 27 to Ma 

Madeira, The Azores ......... Cr. A— ay 24 to Jen. " 
Palma, Gibr., Lisbon, &c....| Cr.X3—May 25 to Jun, 4 
Norwegian Fjords enceganesane Cr, 4—Jun. 13 to Jun. 9% 
Norway, Co; conn eovecensa Cr. B—Jun. 20 to July 9 
Norwegian Fjords..... ond - 28 to July ll 
Norway, sda anne 11 to July 90 
Spitzbergen, Norway .. 16 to Aug. 18 
Russia, Sweden, &. ... » 2 to Aug. % 
Norwegian Fijords........ . 16 to Aug. 29 
Norway, mhagen . 28 to Sep. 10 
Dalmatia, Venice, &c Cr. 8—Sep. 6 to Oct. 6 
Madeira, Teneriffe, &c.......; Cr. F—Sep. 12 to Oct. 1 
Constantinople, Greece ......| Cr. 9—Oct. 10 to Nov. 9 





Fares frem about £1 a day. 





For illustrated programme, cabin plans and all infornation 
apply 


Northumberland Av., W. 
P & Oo Co. s 122, Leadenhall St, fe } London, 


P & 0 Programme Post-free, 











NOTES 


AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (April 6) CONTAINS— 


NOTES —A Runic Calendar—Charles Dickens—Americanisms—Sugar Cupping at Easter—‘ Pick- 
wick’: Early Reference—Archbishop Laud’s Relations—Ancient Terms—English Bards and the 


Scottish Language -The National Anthem—Taking . Tobacco : 


London: The Sardinian Archway. 


Women Smoking—Vanishing 


QUERIES : Trey of Hawthornden—Authors of Quotation Wanted—Quotation from Emerson 
—H.E.I en cd Certificates—Ralph Antrobus—Portrait of Leland—Tenterden Steeple 


and , Sa a San 


s—Byron and the Sidney Family—De Quincey and Coleridge—Register of 


Bacon’s Birth—An Epigram of Spenser—Dr. James of St. Bees School—Arms for Ydentification— 
Kroll’s Hotel : Mysterious Crime—Knell Book of Barking—“‘ Queer his pitch ”—James Brooke— 


Belasyse—*‘S 
of London’s 
Wharton = Massey. 


man” Hotels—‘‘ Sone ”—Hough Family—James Mathews—Penleaze— Relics 
‘ast—Osmunderley—Powell—Dean Hearn—Meaning of Nursery Rimes—Thomas 


REPLIES :—Arithmetic among the Romans—Register Transcribers of 1602—Author of Song Wanted 
—Marmontel or Moliére—Halfacree Surname—The Levant Company—Henry Blake—Felicia 
Hemans—Duchesse de Bouillon—Whittington and his Cat—Queen Anne’s Children—John 
Mildenhall—Isaac Hawkins Browne—Toasts and Good Stories—‘The St. Albans Ghost ’—St- 
Agnes : Folk-lore—‘ De la” in English Surnames—Mummers—Beazant Family—Skating in the 
Middle Ages—Money-box—Nottingham as a Surname. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Cambridge County Geographies ’—‘ BenvenutoCellini’—‘ Fortnightly Review.” 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 








NEXT WEEK'S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of PRESENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
TENDENCIES, by PROF. RALPH BARTON 
PERRY; ST. CLARE AND HER ORDER: 
A STORY OF SEVEN CENTURIES; and 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, by JOHANNES 


JOERGENSEN. 
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NOW READY. 
Demy 4to, xiv-118 pp. price (post free) 10s. 6d. net ($2.50). 


11 FULL-PAGE PLATES PRINTED ON ART PAPER AND ARTISTICALLY 
MOUNTED. 


THE 
ADORATION OF THE MAGL 


JAN MABUSE. 
Formerly in the Collection of the Eart or Car -isLe. 
BY 


MAURICE W. BROCKWELL, 
Author of ‘The National Gallery: Lewis Bequest,’ &c. 


The Author has written a carefully detailed description of the picture, and 
examined at very considerable length every step in its “pedigree.” He has also 
quoted all the leading criticisms that have appeared on the painting from 1851, 
when the nation’s new possession was first publicly exhibited in England, down 
to the moment of going to press. 


In the opinion of the general reader, the outstanding feature of this book 
is, undoubtedly, the seven photographs specially taken of the picture ovz or iTs 
FRAME A FEW DAYS BEFORE IT WAS EXHIBITED IN THE NationaL Gatiery. These Plates 
reproduce the painting aS A WHOLE and IN PARTS, some of the reproductions 
representing but a FEW SQUARE INCHES Of the panel. Only in this way is it possible 
to examine with any degree of accuracy the microscopic fidelity observed by the 
artist during the seven years that he is traditionally said to have laboured on 
this painting, which is his masterpiece. 


A distinctive feature of one of the Appendixes is the prominence given to the 
magnificent results achieved by the Nationat Art-Cortections Funp in the seven 
years that it has been founded. 





From many favourable Reviews we take the following :— 


“This exhaustive study and description..:...Mr. Brockwell has gone a great deal 
deeper than illustration and description. He gives a complete pedigree of the picture, 
so far as it can be established, from the time of painting.” — Standard. 


“Mr. M. W. Brockwell gives a full description of this elaborate work, with some 
good photographs, and he has worked out its history in detail...... In an appendix he 
summarises the work done by the National Art-Collections Fund, and gives photographs 
of its chief acquisitions, the Velazquez ‘Venus’ and Holbein’s ‘Duchess of Milan,’ 
together with a photograph of ‘The Mill’ as it now looks after being cleaned—very 
much finer and clearer in detail, to all appearance, than it was before.” 

Glasgow Herald. 





Copies may be obtained from 
CHAS. FARMER, 11, Chichester Rents, Chancery Lane, W.C. 








FEMINIST PUBLISHERS AND 


BOOKS ON 
POLITICS, ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, 
AND OTHER QUESTIONS AFFECT- 
ING WOMEN. 


BOOKSELLERS. 


THE NEW ERA BOOKLETS. 
WOMAN IN THE NEW ERA. 
IN THE WORKHOUSE. 
FEMINIST CATECHISM. 
By post 7d. each. 
SUFFRAGE AND ANTI-SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SUPFRAGE SHOP, 15, Adam Street, Strand W.C. 


se 








WORKS BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL 
MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
Author of 
‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ 
‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c., 


*€ Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 
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REMARKABLE 
ECLIPSES 
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the Observation of Solar and 
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BY 
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REMARKABLE 
COMETS 


A Brief Survey of the most in- 
teresting Facts in the History 
of Cometary Astronomy. 


BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.B.A.S. 


** * Remarkable ay, and ‘Remarkable 
Comets ’...... have been brought right up to date, 
and the most remarkabie feature of each is the 
enormous amount of information com 
within so small a com and sold at the low 
price of 6d. each net. e former volume includes 
notes on the most remarkable eclipses of the sun 
since 1063 B.c., and of the moon since 721 B.c., 
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able comets of which history speaks, even though 
it be with far-off whispers. An excellent drawing 
of Halley’s comet, as seen by Miss E. M. Phillips 
at Barbados on May 17, 1910, is an additional 
feature, new in this edition.” 
Nature, April 20, 1911, 
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Tennyson and His Friends. 
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ith Portraits. 8vo, 10s. net. 





N ew Book by the Author of 
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Voluntas Dei. By the Author of 
‘Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’ Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 
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Studies in Terrestrial 
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The Renaissance. By WALTER 
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ith Illustrations. 
Gardening for the Ignor- 
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Eternal Hope. By DEAN 
FARRAR. 


*..* Complete Descriptive List post free on 
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The Revival of Printing. 
A Catalogue and Biblio hy of the 
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lish Presses. With Introduction by 
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Crown 8vo, 5s. 





By WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Biographical Studies, crown svo, se. oa. 
Literary Studies. Sum crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
Economic Studies. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





By DR. EDWARD ZELLER. 


The Stoics, Epicureans, and 
iostie. "Se * ee 


Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. [Ttryx: 


ALLEYNE oat 
reo gf M.A. LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Plato and the Older Academy. 


Translated by SARAH F. ALLEYNE and ALFRED 
GOODWIN, B.A. Crown 8vo, 18s. 
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Translated . F.C. COSTELLOK, 
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2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
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Human Nature, 2 vote. 14s. 


Thesaurus of English Words 
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MARK ROGET, M.D. F.R.S. Kecomposed throughout. 
weg and Need eg partly from the Author’s 
Notes, and with a full eon by the Author’s Son, 
JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“We make no apology,” says the “ Daily 
Dispatch,” “for describing THE NEW 
CHINA, by Henri Borel (illustrated, 
10s. 6d. net), as one of the most urgent and 
important books in our generation. Just 
because M. Borel is a philosopher, a man of 
the world, with first-hand knowledge of 
Chinese character and history and ambitions 
—because he is witnessing the laying of the 
bases of the new civilisation of the East and 
sees what it means and portends, his volume 
is of immediate moment and will remain of 
lasting value.” 


A wonderful revelation of a workin 
woman’s life is THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A WORKING WOMAN, by Adelheid 
Popp (3s. 6d, net), just published by Mr, 
T. Fisher Unwin. The author was born in 
the most abject poverty, and the story she 
tells of herself is intensely fascinating owing 
to its direct and unadorned simplicity. The 
book contains Introductions by August Bebel 
and J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. 


‘“‘ The fashionable seaside resorts, the old- 
world fishing villages and hamlets, the 
numerous harbours, and the many coast 
towns of greater or lesser importance all 
receive their share of notice, both topographi- 
cal and historical, in THE NORMANDY 
COAST, by Charles Merk (illustrated, 6. 
net).”-—Acgdemy. 


Lady Glenconner’s new book THE 
WHITE WALLET (5s. net) is, to quote 
the “Daily Chronicle,” “an anthology of 
charm, more personal in its appeal than the 
majority, for it is obviously the fruit of long, 
leisurely, and enjoyable browsings among 
books.” It is an ideal present for the book- 
lover. 


Baedeker has been called by a distinguished 
authority “the King of Guide-book Makers.” 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, the English Publisher, 
will gladly send a catalogue of BAEDEKER 
GUIDES post free to any address on re- 
quest. The latest edition of Baedeker is 
indispenable to the experienced traveller. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY road maps are 
specially prepared by the Government for 
Cyclists, Motorists, and Pedestrians. They 
are the official maps of the British Isles from 
which all other maps have to be prepared. 
Being of unimpeachable accuracy they are 
the most reliable road maps obtainable. 


The sixth large impression of E. M. Dell’s 
fine Anglo-Indian romance, THE WAY OF 
AN EAGLE (6s.), is now ready. The novel 
is also very popular in America, three editions 
having been sold there within a few weeks. 


J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P.. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, and Vicomte D’Ollone are 
among the contributors to the April issue of 
M.A.B. (Mainly About Books). A specimen 
copy will be sent free on request. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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LITERATURE 


—@—- 
THE ROMANCE OF WORDS. 


THE late Prof. Minto, an admirable and 
stimulating teacher in English, once 
described **‘ Romance in Words ”’ as “‘ the 
only proper definition of a dictionary.” 
It is certainly a happy indication of the 
wealth of meaning and interest, the odd 
survival of lost causes, of forgotten events, 
beliefs, and persons, in the familiar speech 
of to-day. We live in an age in which 
everybody wishes to appear in print, and 
the standard of decent English is being 
daily degraded. ‘“‘ Ignorance, pure ignor- 
ance,” is as much the cause of this slack- 
ness as haste, and ignorance goes unre- 
proved where the very guides that should 
correct are often ignorant too. Mr. Peck- 
sniff 

“was in the frequent habit of using any 
word that occurred to him as having a good 
sound, and rounding a sentence well, without 
much care of its meaning.” 


He has a formidable host of followers in 
the twentieth century, whose mistakes are 
so frequent as to have ceased to be 
amusing. The makers of the great Oxford 
Dictionary, Prof. Skeat, and all the 
scholars who toil so zealously at a mini- 
mum wage in the dark and difficult mines 
of the English tongue, see their labours 
daily neglected, and some wild guess 
passed from mouth to mouth and pen to 
pen, when they have long since exploded 
its folly, and explained the truth by 
scientific study and a host of examples. 
We welcome, then, heartily Prof. Week- 
ley’s study—somewhat on the lines of 
Trench’s well-known books on English—of 
the wide field of derivation and meaning 
involved in the vocabulary of the past 
and present. His book is all the more 
effective because it introduces popular 


The Romance of Words. By Ernest Weekley. 
(John Murray.) 








instances of words as well as standard 
writers who are not generally familiar, 
and because he has a sense of humour 
and of the life of to-day which is not 
always characteristic of professors. 

The book is brief for its subject, and 
to master right off its 190 pages, thickly 
studded with derivations, will, we think, 
be beyond the average reader, unless he 
is an enthusiast. We recommend a chap- 
ter at a time. A few pages thus perused 
should supply alike amusement and in- 
struction. Some idea of the resources of 
the language is really—to put it on 
the lowest ground—a social advantage 
in enlarging the range of a talker, and 
reducing the words which he repeats 
ad nauseam because he knows no other. 
Not much above the talker to-day is the 
casual writer, and he also may learn—e.g., 
to avoid such tautologies as “ fantastic 
fancy’ or ‘“‘a posy of verse,” “‘ posy” 
being a contracted form of ‘‘ poesy.” 

In matters of scholarship Prof. Weekley 
is both learned and careful, and his 
chapter on ‘ Semantics’ is specially valu- 
able, as that science is yet in its infancy. 
His arrangement in chapters is satisfactory 
from the scholar’s point of view, but, in 
order to attract a popular audience, it 
would, we think, have been a better plan 
to take such headings as ‘ Religion,’ 
‘War,’ or ‘Amusements,’ and explain 
under them the genesis of words due 
to various changes or events in the 
national life. What we maycall the out- 
lands have also a large and daily increasing 
part in introducing strange words into 
the language. Novelists, for the sake of 
local colour, revel in words on the way 
to be English, which they seldom take 
the trouble to explain. How many 
people know what copra is, or jaggery, or 
even a patio ? 

War is happily an intermittent and 
decreasing phenomenon, and the words it 
introduces are not so persistent as some 
others. ‘‘ Jingo ”’ is now well established, 
and Prof. Weekley, who regards it as 
probably the only pure Basque word in 
English, adds :— 

‘* In 1878, when war with Russia seemed 
imminent, a music-hall singer, the great 
— delighted large audiences 
with— 


We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we've got the 
money too. 


Hence the name jingo applied to that ultra- 
patriotic section of the population which, 
in war-time, attends to the shouting.” 


We do not doubt this, but we think that 
in respectable writing “ Jingo ’’ was made 
current by Minto. At any rate, he laid 
claim to popularizing the chorus of the 
song for readers in The Daily News when 
he was engaged in political journalism. 
“Spanish,” a word for money which 
survived into the nineteenth century, 
recalls the greatdaysof Drake and Raleigh ; 
and “Sir Garnet’ [Wolseley] made a 
popular phrase which would now need 
explanation. The Boer War brought into 
frequent use a number of South African 
words, such as “ lager”’ and “‘ sjambok,” 
which are not now current in ordinary 
conversation. The Dutch, as a great 





naval power, have, it is pointed out, con- 
tributed to our nautical vocabulary such 
words as “skipper,” “ boom,” and 
** yacht,” the last, now used for pleasure, 
being originally a hunting ship (cognate 
with German “ Jagd ’’). 

The supplanting of native words by 
loan words is well exhibited, as in the 
Anglo-Saxon “here,” army, which has 
survived in “harbour” and “ harry.” 
Sometimes a word gets restricted in 
meaning—e.g., ‘‘ weeds,” which was a 
general term for clothes in Shakespeare’s 
day. Prof. Weekley notes, of course, 
the retention of ‘‘ widow’s weeds,” but 
does not point out that Tennyson has 
preserved the Shakespearian sense in 
*In Memoriam ’ :— 


In words, like weeds, I’ll wrap me o’er. 


A great poet is a legislator over language, 
and can make an old word new. The 
Authorized Version of the Bible has a 
notable influence in this way, preserving 
phrases the origin of which is forgotten. 

Throughout the work we find abundant 
evidence of the Professor’s eye for neo- 
logisms, but they are rather confusingly 
mixed up with older words, and might 
have had a section to themselves. In 
the first chapter, for instance, we range 
from “ malice prepense ” and “ affidavit,” 
various words from Greek and Latin, and 
an old word like “ assoil,’’ to the ‘‘ kine- 
matograph,”’ “‘ appendicitis,” “‘ sabotage,”’ 
and “ barracking,’ and return to sham 
antiques like “ bartisan,” ‘“‘ slug-horn,” 
and “ niddering,” to end with “ bovril ” 
and “ chortle.” In this chapter “ nausea ”’ 
is said to be unaltered from the Greek. 
But the Greek is vavoia, or vavria, and 
“nausea” surelythe Latinform. ‘“Tennis” 
is rightly derived from the French 
“‘tenez!’’ but we cannot conceive why 
the translation ‘‘ take it ”’—+.e., take the 
ball about to be served—is not added. 
This is clear to those who know Latin 
from the use of “ accipe,’”’ quoted on the 
authority of Erasmus. On several occa- 
sions we wish that fewer words had been 
mentioned, and space made for a little 
more by way of illustration and explana- 
tion. But we may be underrating the 
patience and perseverance of the average 
reader. We certainly hope so, as we wish 
many to share the enjoyment which the 
book has given us. On the last page we 
are told that ‘‘ ‘ swank ’ is only a year or 
two old,’ and asked who brought it 
suddenly to England. Its wide popu- 
larity in the mouth of the public may be 
strange and new, but its introduction to 
English is much earlier than is here sup- 

. A‘Slang Dictionary ’ dated 1873 
gives it in the sense “ to boast or ‘ gas’ 
unduly.” 

The last word in fashion for an elegant 
young man is a “nut.” It remains, so 
far as we are aware, a nut at present un- 
cracked by philologists. Perhaps Prof. 
Weekley may apply his learning and 
humour to the query in a new edition, or, 
better still, give us a separate volume on 
modern slang, like the study on the ’Arry 
Ballads in Punch which a Dutch scholar 
produced some eighteen years since. 
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The Cambridge History of English Lite- 
rature. Edited by A. W. Ward and 
A. R. Waller—Vol. VIII. The Age of 
Dryden. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Tue Age of Dryden, which corresponds 
with the forty years after the Restora- 
tion, has left a deep impression on our 
literature. It marks, as Matthew Arnold 
pointed out, the birth of modern English 
prose, of which Dryden himself, more 
than any other, may be called the father. 
To the reader of our day, whether a 
professed student of literature or no, 
this is Dryden’s chief claim to remem- 
brance. That through these forty years 
he was the representative writer of his 
time, its mouthpiece and its literary 
dictator, is to-day a matter of small 
moment, for there is probably no period 
in the history of our language since the 
Reformation the books of which are so 
rarely opened by the ordinary reader. 
The few works written in those years 
which still appeal to us are by men of a 
different age, and are rooted in quite 
other sentiments and ideals than those 
of the Restoration. Dryden and his 
compeers have little or nothing to say 
to the man of to-day. 

For the first half of the seventeenth 
century our literature depended for its 
vitality on the Elizabethan spirit, the 
influence of which died with the men of 
the Civil War. The new age began 
afresh without the guidance of a con- 
tinuous tradition: it was materialistic, 
experimental, open-minded as to the 
merits of all accepted rules of life and 
literature. There is no lack of explana- 
tions of this change; but they are all 
curiously incomplete. Politically, the 
Restoration was a compromise which 
left unsettled most of the questions for 
which the Civil War had been fought, but 
which left both sides shaken in their 
adherence to the ideals that had guided 
them: doubtless the frame of mind 
which this induced had its result on the 
literature of the day, but it did not cause 
the change in its spirit. Nor can the 
influence of the returned exiles be counted 
for much. Few indeed of the writers of 
this period had followed the fortunes of 
Charles, and the number of important 
ee in the Age of Dryden who could 

called returned exiles was very small. 
The personal influence of Charles II. is a 
factor of much greater importance; the 
literature of the Restoration, whether 
of poetry, of the stage, or of the pulpit, 
was a Court literature, and much of it 
was directly intended to gain his favour. 
He was an opportunist of sense and of 
taste, a lover of wit, and these are cha- 
racteristic of the writing of his day, and 
constitute its redeeming qualities. 

Conditions of this kind do not mould great 
literature ; they affect the lesser authors of 
a period, while the more important are 
above their influence. The real cause 
of our inability to feel any interest in the 
Age of Dryden is that the imaginative 
writers of the day sought their inspira- 
tion in literature instead of in life. They 





cherished an ideal of life seen through a 
medium of art, and focussed their view 
on the medium instead of on the object, 
substituting a set of rules for direct and 
first-hand observation, with the result 
that their work has passed into oblivion 
with the rules on which it was based. 
Poetry and the drama, “drawing the 
outlines of an art without any living 
master to instruct,’ sought for guidance 
in French doctrinaire ideals. Now it is 
not to be denied that our literature had 
many things to learn from France, 
and that Dryden and his age profited 
greatly in these respects from their 
lesson; but it is noteworthy that at no 
epoch which models itself on a foreign 
literature has the fruit of its borrowing 
come to maturity ; time is needed for the 
lesson to sink into the substance of our 
thought. 

We remember, too, that this French 
ideal is not native even to its own soil; 
that the French of France are not a Latin, 
but a Latinized race ; and that, just as the 
Latins had adopted this ideal at the cost 
of the destruction of their national poetry, 
so the price paid for it by the French is 
that their poetry between Ronsard and 
the Romantic Revival (with the single 
exception of La Fontaine) has lost its 
universal appeal. Happily our own lite- 
rature is so rich that we can well afford 
to balance the loss of a century of barren 
poetry by the gain to our prose in every 
direction. Mere temporary absurdities, 
as when Rymer applies to the study of 
‘ Othello’ canons of criticism eminently 
applicable to documents in his ‘ Foedera,’ 
may well be passed by with little remark. 

The chapter on Dryden by Dr. Ward, 
with which this volume opens, is an 
appreciation of one of our greatest lite- 
rary artists, worthy of the subject and 
of the skill of the writer. We have 
a suspicion that his admiration for 
Dryden’s matchless prose blinds him 
to the weakness of the tragedies with 
their mock-heroics and cynical view of 
life; speaking for ourselves, we cannot 
count among dramatic masterpieces either 
comedies or tragedies as dead as even 
‘Don Sebastian’ or ‘ All for Love.’ Re- 
membering Sarcey, we may count it 
already sufficient criticism that Dr. Ward 
judges by the standards of his own day 
Dryden’s plays and verse, instead of putting 
him beside the greatest. Such works as 
‘Absalom and Achitophel’ and ‘ Mac 
Flecknoe,’ in which his art is brought to 
bear on life, will, however, bear com- 
parison with anything of their kind in our 
literature. A critic is not a biographer, 
but the question of Dryden’s sincerity 
must be faced in estimating the value 
of much of his work, and Dr. Ward has 
dealt with the matter at sufficient length, 
showing him as what friends call “ open- 
minded ” and enemies arriviste—neither 
the vicious craftsman of Macaulay and 
Green, nor the immaculate poet of his 
admirers. Mr. H. B. Wheatley has con- 
tributed a bibliography of Dryden which 
contains much that is new to students, 
and it is perhaps a pity that he did not 
call attention in it to his suggestion that 





* Mac Flecknoe ’ was published by Dryden’s 
enemies without his knowledge, from a 
manuscript copy. 

It is not easy to frame any definition 
of the Age of Dryden which shall include 
‘Hudibras’ and Barclay’s ‘ Apology,’ ex- 
cept that of time. A  well-considered 
chapter on Samuel Butler is written by 
Mr. W. F. Smith, who rightly treats 
‘Hudibras’ rather as a survival of the 
Elizabethan gpirit than as touched by any 
French influence later than Rabelais. Butler 
was whimsical, of the family of Robert 
Burton, and like him full of out-of-the- 
way learning, some of it at second-hand; 
but his work is founded on direct observa- 
tion of life and still pleases, “ though 
with a kind of Pain to the best sort of 
Readers.”” Mr. Previté-Orton justly sums 
up the remaining satire of the period 
in a way which will not encourage any 
one to enter on a fuller study of it. Mr. 
E. Grubb gives an interesting account of 
the early Quaker publications and the 
gradual and short-lived appearance among 
them of a literary element. Three chap- 
ters on the Restoration Drama follow— 
none too great an allowance for what 
was then the sole provision of fiction for 
the public. The first of them, by Prof. 
Schelling, takes us up to Wycherley’s 
‘Plain Dealer.’ The author does not 
seem to have opened up any new ground, 
and the Spanish influence on which he 
lays stress is highly hypothetical, but 
the chapter is useful. We only regret 
that Etherege and Wycherley were not 
in the province of Mr. Charles Whibley, 
who follows, and carries on comedy 
to the end of the century in one of the 
best chapters of the book. Mr. A. T. 
Bartholomew reviews the whole period in 
the third chapter, with special reference 
to the lesser work of the day, principally 
in tragedy—the works he has to deal 
with being usually too bad for praise and 
too feeble for blame. Mr. Whibley follows 
with a chapter on the Court Poets; and 
Prof. Saintsbury completes the first half 
of the volume with another on Seven- 
teenth-Century Prosody in his usual 
vigorous and convoluted style. 

Mr. Wheatley is better fitted than any 
other to give an adequate account of 
Evelyn and Pepys, and Dr. Ward is at 
his happiest in dealing with the lesser 
memoir- and letter-writers of the period. 
Mr. Bass Mullinger’s chapter on Platonists 
and Latitudinarians should be read with 
that on Latitudinarianism and Pietism 
in vol. v. of ‘The Cambridge Modern 
History,’ which it controverts in some 
particulars. Archdeacon Hutton deals 
with the pulpit oratory of the period, and 
seems rather severe upon Tillotson’s style 
—‘ utterly without charm, or distinction, 
or interest.’”’ Prof. Hearnshaw’s chapter 
on Legal Literature gives an account of 
the subject which does not add much 
detail to popular knowledge. Selden’s 


fame as a scholar among those who have 
worked at the original documents on 
which he relies does not stand very high ; 
he owed much of his learning to Cotton 
and some to Hakewell, who is not even 
mentioned in this chapter, while his 
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knowledge of our records was far inferior to 
that of Prynne, probably the most deeply 
read archivist in our history. As a writer, 
on the other hand, Selden takes a high 
place. 

With the exception of the preachers, 
the subjects of these chapters have little 
essential connexion with the Age of 
Dryden except in time. John Locke, on 
whom Prof. Sorley writes an expository 
chapter, full of sound criticism and just 
appreciation, is one of its best products. 
His work is compact of unimaginative 
common sense applied to important sub- 
jects, clearly and forcibly written—philo- 
sophy speaking the language of every- 
day life. Dr. Shipley, writing on the 
progress of science, deals with another 
typically Restoration movement, vivified 
by a constant contact with nature. The 
instructions issued by the Royal Society 
at its foundation to writers of papers 
might well be reprinted and circulated 
among scientific men at the present day. 

The volume closes with Mr. Arthur 
Tilley’s account of the Essay and the 
beginning of modern English prose. In 
it he has dealt at some length with the 
influence of French literature upon our 
own during the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. His view differs natur- 
ally from that indicated in the early part 
of this article, but rather as respects the 
value of the literature copied than as 
to the use made of it. He shares with 
Dr. Ward and Mr. Whibley the honours 
of the volume. 








ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY. 


THE first volume of Mr. Burrage’s impor- 
tant work is devoted to ‘ History and 
Criticism.’ In his Preface he states truly 
that 


“even the best histories of the Church of 
England have been noticeably lacking in 
adequate information relating to our subject, 
while the average history written by Non- 
conformists is not unnaturally apt to be 
somewhat partial in its treatment ”’ ; 


and he maintains rightly that 


“English church history as a whole, how- 
ever, cannot be said to be satisfactorily 
studied, unless the story of Dissent is fully 
and fairly represented.” 


Nonconformity has in the past had but 
few historians, and the chief reason of this 
is the fact that its ministers, when com- 
petent for such a task, have had too 
much to occupy them to spare time for 
historic research. 

The sermon, it is well known, has always 
formed an important part in Noncon- 
formist services, and the minister has 
to devote much time to the preparation of 





The Early English Dissenters in the Light 
of Recent Research (1550-1641). By 
Champlin Burrage. 2 vols. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

History of English Nonconformity, from Wiclif 
to the Close of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Henry W. Clark.—Vol.I. From Wiclif 
do the Restoration. (Chapman & Hall.) 





two such discourses for the 
besides conducting services during the 
week, at each of which an address is 
expected, visiting his congregation, and 
working at the institutions associated 
with his church; and in addition, if a 
popular preacher, he has frequent calls 
from other churches. It is, however, sur- 
prising that among the country clergy 
of the Church of England, who have 
some leisure, more should not have 
been done in the way of research. We 
are glad to see that Nonconformists 
of recent years have shown themselves 
desirous of collecting information con- 
cerning their early history, and our 
readers may remember the welcome we 
have given to the publications of the 
Baptist Historical Society, as well as to 
those of the Congregational Society. 


Mr. Burrage, in the volumes we 
are now reviewing, gives the story of 
early English Dissent complete in itself 
for the period treated, but he designs it 
as “ the first section of a larger treatise,” 
for which he has been making investiga- 
tions for a number of years, and biblio- 
graphers will be glad to hear that it is 
proposed to print 


Sunday, 


“an extended bibliography of between two 
and three thousand items, which has already 
been prepared as a supplement to Dr. 
Henry Martyn Dexter’s ‘ Collections toward 
@ Bibliography of Congregationalism,’ but 
which will be chiefly concerned with the 
literature of the English Anabaptists and 
Baptists before 1745.” 


Mr. Burrage modestly states that 


“the present publication is not intended as 
an exhaustive history of English Dissent 
during even the period treated, but rather 
as an introduction to the study of that 
history and its literature.” 


Wherever possible, primary evidence has 
been sought, and second-hand sources 
used as little as possible. In reference 
to printed literature, it is curious to find 
that it was as late as 1700 before any 
general work of importance was published 
in defence of the Puritans, or of any 
branch of separatists with whom these 
volumes deal. “In 1702 Cotton Mather 
brought out his now celebrated folio 
entitled ‘ Magnalia Christi Americana,’ ”’ 
and from 1698 to 1733 Strype was pub- 
lishing his numerous writings concerning 
the Church of England, which contain 
some references to the early English 
separatists. In 1732-8 Neale’s ‘ History 
of the Puritans, or Protestant Noncon- 
formists,’ appeared ; this work has been 
several times republished, but up to that 
time in England neither the Baptists nor 
Independents had published any history 
of their rise and growth. 


Fortunately, however, some of the early 
leaders of the Baptists in London had left 
behind them a few documents relating to 
their early history ; and these, after passing 
through several hands, came into the 
possession of Stinton, who succeeded 
his father-in-law, Benjamim Keach, as 
pastor of the congregation at Horsely- 
down. Keach, it may be recalled, 
suffered the punishment of the pillory. 





Stinton at once began to copy the manu- 
scripts, but died too soon to complete his 
task. The work then fell to Crosby, and, 
additional matter being obtained, it was 
completed by the publication of the third 
and fourth volumes in 1740, under the title 
of ‘The History of the English Baptists 
from the Reformation to the Beginning of 
the Reign of King GeorgeI.’ During that 
period, Mr. Burrage tells us, a more 
scholarly work was published by the Rev. 
John Lewis, a clergyman of Margate; 
this was entitled ‘ Brief History of the 
Rise and Progress of Anabaptism in Eng 
land.’ Between 1793 and 1802 Dr. John 
Rippon, who was the minister of the 
church of which Spurgeon became pastor, 
edited four volumes of ‘The Baptist 
Annual Register.’ In this work was first 
published Joshua Thomas’s ‘ History of 
the Baptist Association in Wales’ from 
1650 to 1790. Mr. Burrage also refers 
to Ivimey’s history, the fourth volume 
of which was completed in 1830, as well 
as to the considerable interest felt by 
English Baptists in the publications of the 
Hanserd Knollys Society, two volumes 
of which are composed chiefly of reprints 
of early Baptist works. America has, of 
course, quite a literature of its own on 
the subject. 


Among other works mentioned is Dr. 
Henry Martyn Dexter’s epoch-making 
book entitled ‘ The Congregationalism of 
the Last Three Hundred Years as seen 
in its Literature.’ This was, Mr. Burrage 
considers, “‘ the most learned work of the 
kind” up to that time (1880) produced 
by an American scholar; and in his 
opinion it 
** surpasses even to-day, in minute critical 
detailed, and vast knowledge, anything that 
has been done in this line either by his- 
torians of the Church of England or by 
English Dissenters.” 


To those who seek popular histories 
Mr. Burrage commends the Rev. J. H. 
Shakespeare’s little volume ‘ Baptist and 
Congregational Pioneers,’ and ‘a notable 
posthumous work”—Dr. R. W. Dale’s 
‘History of English Congregationalism,’ 
1907, which was completed and pub- 
lished by his son, Chancellor Dale. 


Mr. Burrage in his ‘ Foreword’ calls 
attention to the change of meaning 
which has taken place during three 
centuries in the words Nonconformist, 
Dissenter, Independent, Congregationalist, 
and Baptist. ‘To-day they are applied in 
popular usage to persons who have 
separated themselves from the Church 
of England; but the words have not 
always been so employed :— 


“The earliest Nonconformists, for in- 
stance, were not separatists, but often 
learned clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, who found fault with the clerical 
vestments, &c., and yet remained in the 
Church. The term Puritan appears to have 
been first used about 1566, and was correctly 
applied to Nonconformists as previously 
defined.” 


The word Dissenter appears to have had 
a history similar to that of the word 
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Nonconformist, only it seems to have been 
first employed after 1641 :— 


“The first Englishman of strong intel- 
lectual gifts to win distinction as a preacher 
of separatism and as the bold author of 
works which directly encouraged separation 
from the Church of England was Robert 
Browne, and from 1582 to the present time 
his name has been a landmark in English 
church history, known not only in England, 
but also on the Continent and in America.” 


Browne is well entitled to be called 
the Father of Congregationalism. Like 
Wesley, he had no intention of instituting 
any permanent separation of churches 
from one another :— 


“The idga of a State Church seemed to 
him as desirable as to any other English 
citizen. ...he would undoubtedly have used 
the parish church buildings, practically as 
they stood, for his congregational churches, 
as any Puritans of the time would probably 
have wished to do.” 


He considered the Church to be “in a 
commonwealth,” and looked upon the 
power of the civil magistrate as one great 
force which, when properly limited, might 
be used as a means of keeping the churches 
under State control, and so of ensuring in 
them a reasonable amount of unity in 
belief and practice. 


Mr. Burrage in his thirteenth chapter 
gives an exhaustive account of the 
Gould manuscript preserved at Regent’s 
Park College. It contains a history of 
the Independent Puritan congregation 
organized by Henry Jacob in London 
from 1616 to 1640. Jacob considered 
that each church ought to have one 
pastor at least, or more than one if means 
allowed and the congregation was large 
enough to require it. The pastor was to 
have absolute power over all the eccle- 
siastical affairs and government of the 
church. The following clause in reference 
to marriage and burial is singular :— 


“Concerning making of marriage, and 
burying the dead, we believe that they are 
no actions of a Church minister (because they 
are no actions spirituall), but civill. Neither 
are ministers called to such business: neither 
is there so much as one example of any such 
practise in the whole book of God.” 


Mr. Burrage, after giving a complete list 
of the various documents contained in 
the Gould manuscript, says 


“that if the English Baptists of to-day 
have a greater knowledge of their history 
than they have had since Stinton’s time, 
it is to the Rev. George Gould of Norwich 
that they are first indebted for preserving 
the at present only known first-hand copy 
of this valuable and long-lost Stinton- 
Crosby manuscript.” 


Among other treasures to be found at 
Regent’s Park College is the library 
presented by Dr. Angus (formerly a 
valued contributor to our columns), who 
for many years devoted much time to the 
collecting of books and documents relating 
to the history of the Baptists. One of the 
conditions attached to the bequest was 
that a catalogue should be prepared. 
This labour of love has been faithfully 
carried out by Dr. Gould, who succeeded 


Angus as Principal of the College. The 
Catalogue forms a handsome quarto 
volume, of a copy of which we are the 
fortunate possessors. 


Mr. Burrage devotes his second volume 
to documents illustrative of the history 
of early English Dissent. While he does 
not claim for them 


“the dignity of forming a complete 
‘Corpus’ of the literature relating to the 
subject, they have been carefully selected 
from the mass of material now available for 
investigation. My aim has been to present 
to the reader a number of the more inacces- 
sible or historically valuable writings, many 
of which have as yet been only imperfectly 
or partially reproduced. Others have re- 
mained entirely, or almost entirely, un- 
noticed.” 


Such a selection has long been needed for 
students, who hitherto, Mr. Burrage fears, 


“have generally been much more familiar 
with what has been said by writers and 
historians of different points of view con- 
cerning this literature than with the manu- 
scripts themselves, with resultant mis- 
understanding, or only partial understand- 
ing. ° 

We hope that these volumes will prove 
an incentive to the zealous writers who 
have already added much to Noncon- 
formist history through the publications 
of the Baptist and Congregational His- 
torical Societies, and also that there may 
be an increase in their rolls of members, 
which have always appeared to us far 
too small. 

We cannot praise too highly the in- 
dustry of Mr. Burrage, and we cordially 
congratulate him on the result of his 
arduous labours, which must influence 
all future histories of English Religion. 
Nor can we close our review of his 
volumes without making mention of the 
modesty with which he puts forth his 
facts, and the anxiety he always displays 
to appreciate the efforts of other workers 
in the same field. The volumes also 
contain beautifully executed facsimiles of 
title-pages and documents. 


The author of the ‘ History of English 
Nonconformity’ has given us a fresh 
study of an old subject, surveyed and 
presented by one who has consulted com- 
petent authorities, and brought to their 
consideration an original and discriminat- 
ing mind. Nonconformist readers may 
reasonably feel proud of their ideals. 


Mr. Clark reviews the history down to 
the Restoration. The remaining period 
is to be treated in a second volume. The 
Nonconformist spirit is defined by him as 
that spirit which exalts life above organiza- 
tion. By this principle he finds that the 
maturest Nonconformist we have yet 
seen lived and died in the communion of 
the Catholic Church. This is the position 
assigned to John Wiclif, in whom Mr. 
Clark finds the first emergence of the Non- 
conformist spirit, and who is said to have 
been not only in advance of his own time; 
but in advance of ours also. Wiclif 
‘“* wrought out his entire system round the 
| central conception of the inner life,” 
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and so he becomes “ the standard whereby 

the Nonconformist spirit, in all its sub- 
sequent manifestations, must submit to 
be judged.” By this same principle the 
author tests Church movements in the 
Elizabethan age. He insists upon clearly 
discriminating between Puritans and Pres- 
byterians, and considers that the Puritans, 
while accepting the organization of the 
English Church, were nevertheless the 
real Nonconformists, and that the Presby- 
terians, who protested against the Church 
constitutions, were not Nonconformists 
at all. On the principle that, wherever 
form is made compulsory, life loses its 
supremacy, and the Nonconformist spirit 
is lost, Mr. Clark finds that the true Non- 
conformist theory was grasped by the 
Independents, but that while they held 
the theory, “‘ they did not entirely exem- 
plify it.” He concludes that “for a 
manifesting of life and ecclesiastical con- 
struction in their ideal relations, as two 
parts of a perfectly articulated whole, the 
world has still to wait.” 




















MODERN DEMOCRACY. 


THE crudity of expression in Mr. Frank 
Crane’s ‘God and Democracy’ is the more 
to be regretted because it is marked by the 
conception of beautiful ideals. This little 
brochure will, we believe, serve to unify 


and realize for many whatis at present but , 


a vague idea of a God of Democracy who 
will stand the test of an age of widening 
spiritual outlook. In order to convey to 
our readers the standpoint from which we 
view the subject, we quote Mr. Crane’s 
definition :— 


“The true oneness of a people depends 
upon the spirit in them, and not upon the 
power over them. This new conception is 
called Democracy. Its basis is the mind of 
the whole people. It is humanity doing 
things for itself, and not having things done 
for it.” 


We held over our notice of Dr. Weyl’s 
‘The New Democracy’ in the hope that 
Mr. Percy Alden’s would furnish us with 
a@ comparison between America and 
England. Our hopes are grievously 
disappointed. His book, with the re- 
sounding title of ‘ Democratic England,’ 
proves to be little more than a panegyric 
of the Liberal Government—its measures 
and supporters. Where Mr. Alden’s 
honesty will not permit of whole- 
hearted adulation, he either adopts 4 
patronizing tone towards great men and 
movements, or candidly avers his dis- 
quietude when approaching something 
like criticism of his friends. His essays 
were originally written for an American 
public, and in their collected form show 





God and Democracy. By Frank Crane. 
(Chicago, Forbes & Co.) 

Democratic England. By Percy Alden. With 
an Introduction by Charles F. G. Master- 
man. (New York, the Macmillan Com- 


pany.) 





The New Democracy. By Walter E. Weyl. 
(Same publishers. ) 
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plainly their origin in the country 
where copyright injustice reigns supreme. 
Mr. Masterman, in his Introduction, 
speaks of Mr. Alden as having lived 
in an atmosphere charged with sym- 
pathy for those who toil —a reference 
to his twelve years amidst the workers 
of East London, not to their more recent 
companionship in the rarefied air of the 
House of Commons. Such an explan- 
ation is rendered necessary by a certain 
looseness of sequence, consequent, no 
doubt, on the failure to revise proofs, 
to which may be attributed other mis- 
takes. 

In the opening chapter of the book 
we are struck by the naive simplicity 
of Mr. Alden’s reiterated statement that 
opportunism is defunct—at least within 
the Liberal ranks. He fails to explain 
to us how such an enlightened Govern- 
ment has so far failed to distinguish, in any 
adequate way, between wealth controlled 
by the individual in the public interest, 
and wealth which is predominantly used 
for personal pleasures and aggrandize- 
ment. The present industrial upheaval, 
in the face of what he would consider 
ample “recognition” of the claims of 
labour, must be a disturbing phenomenon 
to our author. 

As his many admirers will doubtless 
expect, Mr. Alden’s best chapter is that 
on ‘The Child and the State,’ though 
even here imagination is sadly lacking. 
We find no other prospect dreamt of for 
our offspring than that of taking their 
places in the blind competitive struggle, 
and the bald word “escape” is con- 
sidered as suitable to mark the close of 
early tutelage as it is to designate the 
change which will mark their exit from 
the workroom in after-life. The statistics 
gathered by such a well-known authority 
as Dr. Leslie Mackenzie of Glasgow with 
regard to the relative growth of children 
in the slum and in the garden city were 
well worth reproducing. Confirmation of 
the conclusion—hitherto deduced from the 
low percentage of female births during 
times of war and famine—that the female 
of the species derives the greater advan- 
tage from decent conditions of life, is 
found in the fact that it is not 
until we come to compare four-roomed 
families with one-roomed, that girls show 
an even more marvellous improvement in 
height and weight than boys. Mr. Alden’s 
succeeding chapters on ‘ Sweating,’ ‘ Un- 
employment,’ ‘State Insurance,’ ‘ Old 
Age Pensions,’ and ‘ Housing’ need not 
detain us. They may have satisfied our 
American cousins at the time of their 
publication, but Englishmen will find 
little to add to the knowledge recently 
extended by the press, whose usual in- 
articulateness concerning essential matters 
of industrial unrest has been at last 
overborne in some measure by their desire 
to catch the halfpennies of an awakening 
public. The chapter on ‘ Municipal Owner- 
ship’ is remarkable only for the fact 
that Mr. Alden seems determined to limit 
the word “gain” to its monetary signifi- 
cance; and we read through the two re- 
maining chapters on ‘ The Labour Move- 





ment in England’ and ‘The Land and the 
Landless ’ oppressed by the thought that 
the noble title of Mr. Alden’s work will 
probably been precluded for fifty years 
from making a more worthy appearance. 


There is so much more to commend in 
Dr. Weyl’s ‘The New Democracy’ that 
care has to be exercised lest we overpraise 
what after all has the faults inherent 
in a compilation of essays rather than an 
elaborate work. Nevertheless, the author’s 
account of the progress of the American 
people towards self-government does afford 
a better reason for his title than Mr. 
Alden’s book. 


The first differentiation to be noted 
between American democracy and our own 
is that of the more markedly individual- 
istic tone adopted, which is largely, no 
doubt, due to the absence of such unifying 
points of opposition as a ruling class with 
a king at the head. Another differen- 
tiation arose from the fact that in such a 
vast continent the unexploited richness at 
the disposal of the early settlers did not 
encourage small attempts at co-operation, 
and it was not until much wholesale 
appropriation had occurred that American 
democracy found an objective to unite 
against. 

Dr. Weyl states more plainly than is 
usually done one of the selfish arguments 
that can most reasonably be advanced 
for the retention of our policy of a 
limited Free Trade. Speaking of the 


trusts, he says :— 


‘* Not only does the public pay the increase 
(though not without humorous grumbling), 
but it allows the trusts to sell their surplus 
products more cheaply abroad than at home, 
to sell cheap abroad for the very purpose of 
selling dear at home.” 


Englishmen, we think, too often forget 
that the purchase from our neighbour of 
25s. worth of goods for a pound must 
make for increase in national wealth. 
Unhappily, an increasing inequality of 
distribution has militated against a proper 
appreciation of the result just indicated. 


.Another fact that Dr. Weyl emphasizes 


is the relative utility of trusts in serving 
the cause of progress; and an under 
standing of the kinks in humanity leads 
him to express something akin to sym- 
pathy for those self-deceptions the 
perpetrators of which are playing a réle 
of altruistic complacence at odds with 
the real facts. 


There are points where we join issue 
with our author and wonder whether 
he too has not occasionally bowed the 
knee to Baal, and the lack of dates 
in succeeding chapters is unnecessarily 
apparent ; but we feel the book is for the 
general reader, not for the specialist. 


On the whole we think that Dr. Weyl’s 
penultimate chapter, entitled ‘The Social 
Problem of Democracy,’ is the most to 
be commended. Indeed, it is so self- 
contained that its republication in pam- 
phlet form would serve a useful purpose. 











RECENT VERSE. 


Storm Song, and Other Poems. By Pal- 
lister Barkas. (Elkin Mathews.)—Here at 
least is a poet who, if his flights be some- 
times lacking in speed and height, yet 
clashes his wings vigorously in the 
effort to fly. His slim volume of verse is 
somewhat confused in purport, unequal in 
achievement, defaced by false stresses and 
antitheses, prone to gaudiness, yet in 
some hardly definable manner, powerful, 
Perhaps this heroic quality is less discernible 
in the substance and texture of the verse 
than in the exaltation and liveliness of the 
spirit informing it. Much of Mr. Barkas’s 
storminess is but stage thunder, and his 
expression is rarely felicitous. Yet because 
of his passionate feeling for life, his sense of 
liberty and spaciousness, the zest and force 
of his inspiration, the poetic yeast is in him, 
the ferment which creates and bodies forth 
the formless shapes of his conception. Ob- 
viously he inherits a legacy from the great 
pantheists, and in some degree he possesses 
their faculty of sliding into the universal, 
of which one of the most perfect examples 
in English is Wordsworth’s “‘ A slumber did 
my spirit seal.”” His first poem, ‘ The Pass- 
wel with its long, trailing, rhymeless 
ines, is strongly reminiscent of Mr. Edward 
Carpenter in ‘Towards Democracy.’ His 
imagination is as yet insufficiently dis- 
ciplined and economized. It moves in 
gusts and swirls, and needs a steadier and 
more continuous impulse to make its driving 
power less erratic. Occasionally he reveals 
® curious mastery over a particular key 
which harmonizes with his own emotional 
tonality. Thus in ‘ Alone’ he fuses matter 
and form into a resonant, dignified, and 
firmly handled result, but at other times 
he is ungainly, theatrical, and structurall 
loose. Mr. Barkas shows considerable 
promise, because he writes out of himself, 
and because a genuine and virile feeling is 
reinforced by a certain visionary sense and 
a@ power of sturdily presenting it. 


The Iscariot. By Eden Phillpotts. (John 
Murray.)—Mr. Phillpotts is a better novelist 
than he is dramatist or poet. In ‘The 
Iscariot’ he has compressed the motif and 
plan of a novel into something over fifty 
pages of verse. His object is to vindicate 
not the deed, but the motives of Judas 
in selling his master. He represents him as 
a nationalist of intense and lofty ideals, 
whose desire to see the Romans evacuate 
Palestine leads him to attempt to trick his 
master into assuming an earthly kingdom by 
using the Pharisees as a piece de résistance to 
that end. The ingenuity of the idea is 
transparent. It leaves us with the impres- 
sion that Judas was exceptionally foolish, 
and that his sincerity in the profession of 
personal devotion to his master’s self and 
in th comprehension of the esoteric sig- 
nificance of his mission is hardly unim- 


; peachable. In fact, the conception leaves 


many crannies and fissures for criticism 


to netrate. 

he blank verse is resonant and rape ified, 
but somewhat bald. It has nobility of 
thought; is without blemish of taste or 
rhythm, but lacks the magnetic faculty of 
communicating its emotion to the reader. 
It lies prone without the lively and se: tine 
flexibility that is inherent in bl. verse 
which is more than competent. There is a 
powerful frontispiece by Mr. Frank B: 
of Judas walking feverishly away from the 


{ council of the Sanhedrin. 
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London Windows. By Ethel Talbot. 
(Stephen Swift.}—Miss Talbot’s verse is 
well known in various journals, and the 
twenty-six pieces here published are best 
descri when one says that they are 
respectably meritorious newspaper verse on 
subjects such as London Stones, Summer 
Underground, The Pageant of Hyde Park, 
A Watcher in the Rain, and The Egyptian 
Room at the British Museum. In each case she 
says little that is not obvious and nothing 
that has the sublime accuracy of great 

try. On the other hand, she can be 
relied upon never to miss the obvious 
thing ; whatever patent emotions or 
testhetic delights may lie on the surface of 
dawn in London and rain in London she 
seizes and expresses in facile, pretty verse. 
In phraseology she follows largely Swin- 
burne and Henley. An extract from ‘ Hyde 
Park’ exhibits her characteristic qualities, 
good and bad :— 

Night 

In the street 

Innumerably blent, the noises beat 

Round the great lake of silence, and the light 

Tread of the homeward feet 

Passes and dies, and leaves 

Only the shuffling tread 

of the grey forms that onward with bent head 
Move, through the shadowy darkness that receives 
Each, without questioning, 
bin ye the pitying shadow of her wing. 


With golden lights and laughter and soft thud 
Of powerful engines chirring through the mud, 
The latest motor’s past. 








ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY, 


Tr almost seems as if our English thinkers 
have written too well to have philosophized 
profoundly—as though the niggardly pro- 
vision of a stepmotherly nature had decreed 
that no man should excel both as a stylist 
and a philosopher, and that ‘a union 
of the foamed and conversible worlds ”’ 
must always be made at the expense 
of the former. But we see no need 
to apologize for English thought; we view 
even an interest in the school of common 
sense as no indication of an intellectual 
hiatus. On the other hand, we cannot join 
with Mr. Stock in protest against the 
further Germanization of our thought— 
strange irony in the days of pragmatism, 
Bergson, and a new realism—nor admire his 
title, reminiscent of ‘‘ an English matter in 

lish tongue for English men,” and a 
challenge of the principles of free exchange, 
laying an embargo on Kant, and prohibiting 
Hegel for the fostering of a native product. 
But if, in judging the speculative merit of 
our writers, either extremity of view is 
consistent with sanity, to deny their literary 

uality is incompatible with taste. For 

eer artistic power Hobbes, with his “‘ close, 
naked, natural way of speaking *’ ; Berkeley, 
with his distinction of style and his mastery 
of the dialogue; Hume, with his Gallic 

lish and his sly humour, would be valuable 
if their matter were valueless. Even the 
style of Locke has found admirers. Some 
of the lesser and more academic writers 
are pedantic or slovenly, it is true, but these 
blemishes are exceptional. 

An estimate of our philosophy as “a 
channel of literature” is the purpose of 
Prof. Seth's book. It fulfils this purpose 
well. Written in a lucid style, clearly 

, and provided with short chapters 
connecting the various schools of thought, 
it should be useful to any student of 


lish Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy. 
y James Seth. (Dent & Co.) 
ish Thought ish Thinkers. By St. 





&. 
eorge Stock. (Constable & Co.) 





literature who is familiar with the elements 
of sagem ag The great names are admir- 
ably treated, but they can take care of them- 
selves. To do justice to the obscure is 
more difficult, but almost equally important. 
Here, too, Prof. Seth is generally successful, 
without adopting the attitude of those who 
exhume a decayed system once in a decade, 
and spread the news that Adam Smith 
really had something to say about sym- 
pathy, or that Price anticipated Kant. 
On the subject of the moderns we find the 
book less satisfactory ; here its conclusions 
are necessarily tentative, but the allotment 
of seven and a half pages to Ferrier and five 
to T. H. Green seems quite disproportionate, 
Our chief regret is that the connecting links 
are so short, and that the relation of English 
to Continental thought is somewhat scantily 
treated. On the other hand, Prof. Seth 
wisely leaves the later writers to suggest 
the necessary criticism of the earlier, and 
supplies abundant material for our literary 
judgments without erecting adjectival sign- 
posts on his own account. 


The second volume before us covers part 
of the ground of the first, but with a different 
end in view. Its purpose is ‘“ to shew that 
the speculations of Locke and Berkeley 
contain within themselves the means of 
escape from the destructive criticism of 
Hume.”’ The conclusion is similar to Prof, 
Seth’s, that Hume’s scepticism is the out- 
come only of the empirical part of his pre- 
decessors’ philosophy, valid not against 
idealism, but only against a sensational 
form of it. This is no secret, but the book 
should be of value to those who cannot 
read Green’s famous Introduction to Hume. 
It is, indeed, no mere analysis, but a fresh 
and lively study from the point of view of 
one whose anchorage is a qualified idealism. 
Nor does the unlucky title prevent Mr. 
Stock from doing justice to Green. Un- 
fortunately, the fact that ‘ Siris’ appeared 
after the ‘Treatise of Human Nature’ 
compels him to leave it out of account. 
This curious work upon ‘ The Virtues of 
Tar-water and divers other subjects con- 
nected together and arising one from an- 
other’’ probably cost Berkeley more labour 
than any of his other writings. With all 
his old hostility to “the corpuscularian 
and mechanical philosophy,” he restates 
his position in a serious attempt to think 
out the relation of ideas to the mind of God. 
Hume’s later ‘ Inquiries’ may be neglected 
for his earlier writings; but ‘Siris’ is of 
real importance to Berkeley, perhaps even 
a “‘means of escape from the destructive 
criticism of Hume.’’ Mr. Stock, of course, 
does not overlook this, but chronology puts 
the work outside his self-appointed limits. 








STATE RECORDS. 


GRADUALLY the vast stores of State docu- 
ments in the Record Office are being ar- 
ranged and published. The volumes of 
Patent Rolls issued now number about fifty, 
and those of Close Rolls half as many; the 
most recent volumes fill up three of what 
are now the few remaining gaps in the 
series at present being undertaken. No 
praise could be too high for the industry 
and devotion of the editors; both the pre- 
paration of the texts and the compilation 
of the huge indexes must entail an enormous 
amount of drudgery. 

As a matter of fact, these collections ef 
Patent and Close Rolls (Edward III. 
1361-1364 and 1369-1374— enrolments of 
miscellaneous letters issued under the Great 
Seal and of all kinds of deeds—are worthy 





of study not only on the part of scholars, 
but also of mere “ general readers.” Often 
one of these brief official documents will 
throw far more illumination on the actual 
life of the Middle Ages than will whole chap- 
ters of formal history. Turn, for instance, 
to the index-references concerning Oxford 
in the Patent Rolls of 1361-4. In April 
of the former year we find a commission of 
oyer and terminer 


“touching evildoers of Oxford and the parts 
adjacent who lately broke the manses of the masters 
and scholars in the University of Oxford, killed 
some of the scholars and their servants, and chased 
the masters and scholars from the University.” 


Echoes of these town and gown riots come 
throughout the volume. In June, 1363, 
there is granted a 


“Pardon to John Buk of Oxford of the king’s 
suit for all felonies and trespasses done by him in 
the last dissension, disturbance, or quarrel (con- 
tumelia) at Oxford between clerks of the University 
and laymen of the town” ; 


after which various “ bochers,’”’ cobblers, 
masons, and the like are also pardoned. 
Those were brisk times in what a Cambr.dge 
man has been heard to term “‘ that notorious 
University town.” In the index to the 
volume of Edward ITI. Close Rolls we even 
find a reference to “alien spies in 
University of Oxford.”’ 


Everywhere one comes across side-lights 
on the daily occupations of the common 
ns their interests, distresses, crimes, 

umours— things that historians too fre- 
quently ignore. In 1417 William Lasyngby 
and Robert Hull are ordered 


“to enquire into the report that a certain person 
assuming the unusual name of Frere Tuk (Friar 
Tuck!) and other evildoers have entered parks, 
warrens, and chaces of divers lieges of the king 
in the counties of Surrey and Sussex at divers 
times, hunted therein and carried off deer, hares, 
rabbits, pheasants, and partridges, burned the 
houses and lodges for the keeping of the parks, 
warrens, and chaces, and threatened the keepers.” 


In November, 1416, the substance of a 
romantic novel is concentrated in a re- 
mission of taxes to the King’s lieges of 
Northumberland 


“as they have been yearly burnt, spoiled, and 
destroyed for no small time Y sudden invasions ot 
the king’s enemies of Scotland, and deteriorated by 

reat mortalities and losses sustained by great rides 
oe the resistance of the king’s said enemies, and 
the county is situated on the frontier of the marches 
of Scotland and the inhabitants are daily put to 
unbearable charges.” 


Outlawries and pardons for outlawry are 
terribly frequent ; under Edward III. many 
of the pardons are granted at the request 
of Queen Philippa, whose merciful pro- 
clivities were not displayed at Calais alone. 
There is more even of amusement and 
entertainment to be got out of one of these 
volumes than out of many historical 
summaries. 


The Fine Rolls are not so mionating ex: 
cept to the student of land tenure. The latest 
volume (Vol. II.: 1307-1319) consists 
almost entirely of orders to escheators 
and justices concerning the resumption of 
estates at death by the king and the re- 
delivery to the heirs on performance of 
fealty. There is variety in the services 
done by tenants, amongst the things ren- 
dered being a crane or 5s. yearly, a pound of 
pepper, a pair of gilt spurs, 10s. and a pound 
of cummin, 3s. 3d. and two pairs of gloves, 
materials for ale and sid and one pig, 
a damsel to wait on the queen at the corona- 
tion, and spits for roasting the king’s meat 
at the coronation. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. G. W. E. Russewr’s autobiographic 
memoirs One Look Back (Wells Gardner) are 
written with the ease and grace one expects 
from him, and should have their public. 
The good stories are undeniably good, and 
not the less so for that air of social and 
political rightness which is characteristic of 
the Whig. Novelty can hardly be expected, 
since Mr. Russell has been so busy writing of 
late years, and we find a good deal with 
which we are familiar. Whether the average 
reader will realize the significance of the 
mystic letters ‘‘ P.W.R.’’ may be doubted. 
Mr. Russell is deeply interested in Church 
matters, and has evidently a wonderful 
memory for striking sermons. Gladstone as 
statesman and Disraeli as author and phrase- 
maker supply abundant material, but the 
period of Mr. Russell’s political energies 
has been closely scrutinized already by 
many a witness. He was one of the 
founders of the National Liberal Club, and 
records amusingly Gladstone’s austere ex- 
pectations concerning that enormous cara- 
vanserai, which was to be a contrast to the 
“temples of luxury and ease elsewhere.” 


_ There is some trivial detail, as well as 
interesting matter, in the account of Harrow 
days. Was it necessary nowadays to sup- 
press the well-known name of the master 
who was found after his death to possess a 
wife and family in a seaside resort ? There 
is little doubt that his butler, as is hinted, 
knew the secret, and bullied him in con- 
sequence. What is more extraordinary, 
and not mentioned by Mr. Russell, is the 
fact that one of the boys in the school knew 
it too, and never revealed it, though there 
is ample evidence that the master in question 
was an implacable tyrant to boys. At the 
disclosure every one was shocked, if not 
disgusted ; and we record with pleasure the 
comment we have heard of the saintly 
John Smith: “I am glad there was some- 
body to love him.” In this chapter and 
elsewhere Mr. Russell is slack about bringing 
his details up to date. He does not give 
us an index, but he thinks it worth while to 
reproduce in full (pp. 218-31) his own speech 
to his constituents at Princes Risborough 
concerning the Phenix Park murders, with 
“ cheers,” “‘ hear, hear,” and “ loud cheers ” 
inserted. This creditable effort is much 
less interesting than the chapter on ‘ Oratory.’ 


A Poet's Children: Hartley and Sara 
Coleridge. By Eleanor A. Towle. (Methuen. )— 
The biographer’s task has in this instance 

nm accomplished with gravity, tact, and 
sympathy, and without a trace of the 
spirit of purveying small beer which 
vulgarizes so many modern memoirs and 
biographies. We confess to a great affec- 
tion for Hartley Coleridge, not only because 
of the wistfulness, gaiety, and tenderness 
of his verse, but also the charm of his dis- 
position. He was the only person in the 
circle of which he was a member who 
possessed a sense of humour. He is por- 
trayed here without reserve, and at the same 
time without harshness. To understand 
Hartley, in spite of his weakness, is to 
appreciate him. Sara was a brilliant woman 
in her way, but had less of the keen savour 
of personality about her than her brother. 
She is engagingly treated here. We wish 
that all writers of personal reminiscence 
would realize that the essay can be under- 
taken in no light or leisurely spirit. We 
find in this volume numerous indications 
of the delicacy, care, and discrimination 
that have been bestowed upon it. 





THE first volume of the Pocket Edition of 
The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, edited 
by E. V. Lucas (Methuen), should receive 
@ warm welcome. The larger issue was a 
little heavy in hand: this one is eminently 
“companionable,” and has gained by re- 
vision and a thorough insight into the 
research which is always adding some fact 
or probability concerning one of the best- 
loved of English writers. The Atheneum 
from its earliest days up to the twentieth 
century has cherished a keen interest in 
its old contributor Lamb, which is duly 
reflected in the ‘ Notes.’ These are at once 
= ty ee d and thorough. On the cover of 
the book is an elaborate design which, with- 
out the explanation supplied, might be 
associated with the ecclesiastical curse of 
bell, book, and candle. 


The Signal, and Other Stories. By W. M. 
Garshin. Translated by Capt. Rowland 
Smith. (Duckworth.)—The inspired trans- 
lator is almost as rare as the inspired author, 
and many a writer comes to alien readers 
in a tongue that might be called trans- 
lators’ English. In this dialect, mainly, 
Capt. Rowland Smith has composed _ his 
obviously faithful version of Garshin’s 
short stories. The construction and arrange- 
ment of the words are, in many places, 
unlike what any person would naturally 
write in English. Clinging too closely to the 
form produces a false effect, but Garshin’s 
talent can be discerned—powerful, original, 
various, and unequal. Of the seventeen 
stories, four—‘ From the Reminiscences of 
Private Ivanoff,’ ‘The Action at Aislar,’ 
‘Four Days,’ and ‘Officer and Soldier 
Servant ’"—are drawn from experience and 
observation of military life, and bear the 
impress of profound truth. All these are 
very fine. ‘The Bears’ and ‘ The Meeting ’ 
are of the same strain, but not of the same 
material, and are also good, though less 
profound; but the two stories dealing 
with a mysterious Byronic lady called 
Nadejela Nicolaievna are absolute failures. 
There is, indeed, no sign that Garshin could 
draw a woman. Two or three little alle- 
gories in the manner of Hans Andersen are 
full of delicate ironical sprightliness. Finally, 
in ‘A Night’ and ‘ The Scarlet Blossom’ a 
vein of wild genius shows itself. Not even 
in ‘ Wuthering Heights’ or in any of Poe’s 
tales has madness been drawn so con- 
vincingly or so subjectively. Indeed, poor 
Garshin knew what he was writing about, 
for the latter years of his short life—the 
years that followed his campaign and his 
wound—were clouded by intervals of in- 
sanity. The translator, even though his 
version is not 4 adequate, deserves the 
gratitude of English readers for introducing 
them to a talent so individual and genuine. 


Le Livre dela Rouie. By J. Joergensen. 
(Paris, Perrin.) — We welcome heartily 
this translation from the Danish. It is not 
only, as its title indicates, a book of travel, 
but something more. Full of picturesque 
description and free poetic fancy, it resembles 
not a little the ‘ Reisebilder’ of Heine. 
The book, treating of some of the medieval 
cities of South Germany, as, for instance, 
Nuremberg and Rothenburg, is yet largely 
concerned with Umbria. It created some 
amazement at the time of its publica- 
tion in Denmark, for Herr Joergensen, 
sceptic and Darwinian, revealed in it for 
the first time his admiration for the poetry 
and beauty of the Catholic religion. Herr 
Joergensen is the possessor of an original 
artistic personality, an idealist, and full 
of real tenderness under the seeming 
cloak of irony. In the last chapters 
of the book we find him explaining with 





vigour and frankness the. origin and motives 
of his conversion. “You i i your 
search is for truth, happiness, and liberty,” 
he cries to the young Danish Nietzschians ; 
“in reality these are but pretexts to evade 
facing seriously the problem of life. I have 
sought these things more passionately than you, 
but I only found them the day I returned 
to the Christian faith.” 

The book is written in a singular attitude 
of passionate hesitation mingled with strong 
desire and keen apprehension ; it has, there- 
fore, considerable interest and value as a 
psychological document. The first half is 
especially in the manner of Heine, but Herr 
Joergensen finds something more in the 
exquisite Gothic churches of Southern 
Germany than the freshness of their interior, 
which led Heine to define Catholicism as 
a ‘‘summer religion.’’ In the closing chapters 
the author no longer endeavours to dis- 
simulate the religious estheticism with 
which all his impressions are tinged. The 
book is admirably translated by M. de 
Wyzewa, who writes an interesting Preface. 


No pamphlet more informing about the 
ideas underlying latter-day labour combina- 
tion has come to our notice than The Labor 
Movement in France, by Louis Levine, 
which forms No. 3 of Vol. XLVI. of the 
‘* Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University,’ and pub- 
lished by their agents in New York and by 
Messrs. King & Son in London. We think a 
better arrangement of chapters, at least for 
English readers, might have been adopted 
with advantage. Had chap. v., headed ‘ The 
Doctrine of Revolutionary Syndicalism,’ 
been the initial one, it would probably 
have made those which now precede it, 
dealing as they do with the ebb of failure 
and the flow of success, more interesting 
to the less initiated in the problems of 
industrialism. 

Tt is not possible for us to do more here 
than make one or two allusions to the con- 
tents, which, we believe, will serve t make 
readers anxious to investigate more tho- 
roughly the past, present, and the future 
of Syndicalism. As in tho case of 
all such movements, repressive measures 
have been its life-blood, and periods which 
ensured it a measure of toleration—such 
as the year 1868, when the French Govern- 
ment first acknowledged the legality of 
working-men’s organizations — its most 
critical times for continued existence. The 
rise and suppression of the organization 
which corresponded to our labour bureaus, 
owing to a distrust similar to that which 
recently seemed to presage the early break- 
up of our own system, will be of interest, 
as well as the fact that the miners abroad 
have shown—as ours have—a marked supe- 
riority of combination over other trades. 

If a definitive argument is needed to show 
wherein Revolutionary Syndicalism differs 
from organized labour revolt at home, it can 
be found in this passage on p. 110 :— 

‘The syndicats are not only to carry on their 
struggle ‘ ge against employers by strikes, 
boycotts and sabotage, but also against the State, 


and not only against the State appearing as the 
‘enemy of labor,’ but also against the State wish- 
ing to become the protector and benefactor of the 
workingmen. This hostility to the State and to ite 
reform - legislation marks a further accentuation 
of the ideas of revolutionary syndicalism.” 

This pamphlet is a contribution from the 
French side to that larger history of the 
emancipation of the world’s labour now 
being written. It will supply valuable 
dates for various stages of the movement, 
and 4% that emanations, which 





to be local and spasmodic, are parts of a 
puzzling but coherent whole. 
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JAPAN AND GREECE. 


The Oreed of Half Japan: Historical 
Sketches of Japanese Buddhism. By Arthur 
Lloyd. (Smith & Elder.)—The claim put 
forward in the title of this book on behalf of 
Buddhism, as being “the creed of half 
Japan,” is a modest one. The author himself 
tells us it is the religion of the great bulk 
of the people. ‘‘The farmers,” he says, 
*‘are Buddhists, so are the shopkeepers, so 
are the rank and file of the people. The 
ladies of the upper classes are Buddhists; so 
are most of their husbands, if they will be 
honest with themselves.’’ In any estimate 
to be formed of the Japanese nation this 
fact must needs be taken into consideration. 
For reasons of State policy, Buddhism at the 
time of the Restoration in 1868 was dis- 
established, Shinto, the native cult, being 
made the State religion. But three years 
later the reforming statesmen receded from 
the position they had taken up. To have 
persevered in the campaign in favour of 
Shinto, and pushed it to its logical conclu- 
sion, would have been to outrage the religious 
sentiment of the country, and disturb the 
social order. Very wisely, therefore, they 
abandoned the crusade against Buddhism, 
and with the restoration of the two beliefs 
to their previous status of joint official 
recognition the normal state of things was 
resumed. Shinto retains its close associa- 
tion with the Court, and occupies to this 
extent a privileged position; but Buddhism, 
though shorn of some of its prestige and a 
large portion of its endowments, remains 
what it has been for centuries, the creed of 
three-fourths of the nation. 

These interesting sketches of Buddhism 
begin with an explanation of the two main 
forms of that religion: one which is purely 
Indian, and rests on the ‘ Hinayana’ scrip- 
tures, and the later and more amplified type, 
which in various modified sha exists in 
Japan to-day. Having described the rise 
and growth of Buddhism in India, the author 
passes on to the stage of Buddhist missionary 
enterprise. He traces the introduction of 
Buddhism from India into China at various 
dates in the course of several centuries, and 
tells us how it finally found its way to Japan 
by way of Corea. ot the least interesting 
portions of the narrative are those which 
deal with the various missions of Buddhist 
priests from China to India, and from Ja 
to China, in search of true doctrines. e 
learn, too, of the “‘ pious device” by means of 
which Buddhism soon after its introduction 
into Japan identified itself with the native 
cult, the recognition of Shinto deities as in- 
carnations of Buddha leading to the curious 
fusion of the two faiths which has had such 
a marked influence upon the religious 
development of Japan. We find alsoa 
detailed account of the growth and the 
leading characteristics of each of the chief 
sects of Japanese Buddhism. Through the 
labyrinth of Buddhist philosophy, compli- 
cated as it is by differences of sect, the 
author, who made a prolonged study of his 
subject, is a safe guide. 

While unable to accept the opinion that 
Chinese Taoism and Japanese Shinto are 
but two names for the same thing, we are 
grateful for the light thrown upon the fact 
that the favourite sect of the military class, 
the zen—known to some of us through its 
relation to bushido—was the least turbulent 
and aggressive of all the sects of Buddhism. 
Another point to which the author recurs 
with some insistence is the connexion which 
existed in early times between Buddhism 
and other systems of religion. The conclu- 
sions he formed as to the constant exchange, 
in the past, of religious ideas between 





countries far distant from one another are 
supported by modern investigation. How 
far he is correct in his view as to the inter- 
action upon each other of Christianity and 
Buddhism is a matter for expert scholars 
to decide, but what he says is the result of 
much study and thought, and deserves the 
attention of all students of comparative 
religion. 

The promise of further studies in Japan- 
ese Buddhism from the same pen will un- 
happily never be fulfilled, as Prof. Lloyd did 
not live to see his present work published. 
His death is a great loss to Oriental 
scholarship. 


The Glory that was Greece: a Survey of 
Hellenic Culture and Civilisation. By J. C. 
Stobart. (Sidgwick & Jackson.)—-This hand- 
some and attractive book is intended for 
those who have not learnt Greek, and 
has in many respects the air of a set 
of ‘‘ Extension Lectures,” which the old- 
fashioned scholar looks upon as an encourage- 
ment to shallow and pretentious education. 
Since, however, such work meets an in- 
creasing demand, it is important that it 
should be done as well as possible, and 
therefore that it should be carefully criticized. 
The selection of the pictures in this 
volume is — good, not only in 
giving all the most celebrated things, but 
also in including some not yet well known, 
such as the new fragments of the Ludovisi 
throne from Boston. But why did not Mr. 
Stobart give us the equally remarkable 
Palestrina chariot now in New York? The 
execution of the photographs is not so good 
as the selection, some being very faint and 
poor. Those of scenery—Marathon, Delphi, 
&c.—are particularly unsatisfactory, so that 
we can understand the author’s mistake in 
speaking of the latter as in “a valley of 
Parnassus ”’ ! 

Coming now to his text, we are glad to 
record that his style is easy and agreeable, 
when it is not too colloquial or jocose. 
He is seldom obscure—as he is when he says 
that the Athenians appointed ‘‘ three hostile 
generals” to carry out the campaign 
ee Syracuse. But he says that 6,000 
of Xenophon’s famous companions in his 
Retreat ‘‘ marched home, and, we trust, 
lived happily ever afterwards.”” We happen 
to know they did not; a good many were 
even sold as slaves by Anaxibius. He speaks 
of ‘‘ a horrid odour of self-consciousness and 
self-righteousness ’’ in the tone of Isocrates, 
which is surely a highly exaggerated phrase ; 
and when he says that Alexander “ played 
the Bayard and the Bluebeard in turns,” 
we suppose he must have been misled by the 
alliteration. It is, of course, of little apparent 
moment that he gives Pauly (of the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia’) an 7 too many, and Mausollus of 
Caria one too few; but he would find out 
the inconvenience if he wanted to consult the 
former, and looked for him in a catalogue. 
We do not know why he calls Hesiod’s 
brother Persis (not Perses), or the river that 
was turned over Sybaris the Traeis (Crathis). 
He thinks the ‘‘ wavy tail’’ of Herodotus 
must have been a cat (as it was), but 
confuses it with the yA, which was certainly 
a domesticated weasel of some sort. The 
Athenian hoplites did not “slay their 
thousands”’ at Platza. These instances 
show that the author, however familiar 
with Greek life, should have had his proofs 
revised by some mature scholar, to whom 
the correction of such statements would 
have been easy. 


It is a different matter when we come to Mr. 
Stobart’s judgments on moot points, in which 
he has a perfect right to his opinion, though 
we cannot agree with him. He thinks that 





the prehistoric Zgean civilization was Aryan, 
and that the Greeks invaded the settlements 
of older kinsmen. Indeed, he adds that the 
Spartans, coming last, were the most foreign 
to the older population, and _ therefore 
““were the first to decay.’ We dispute 
both the fact and the inference. When he 
informs us elsewhere that the Etruscans were 
originally Greeks, we feel even more sceptical. 
On the other hand, in what he says about 
the Ionians as an earlier wave, not so con- 
trasted with the population they conquered 
in Asia Minor, his observations are both 
reasonable and suggestive. 

He notes the interesting fact that Athenian 
radicalism was strongly imperial, and dis- 
posed to foreign conquests, and contrasts 
it in this respect with our modern Socialists. 
A comparison with the radical democracy 
of France in 1793 would have been more 
apt. They, too, were keen to make con- 
quests, and have subject allies, for the same 
reason as the Athenians. They plundered 
unwilling allies, instead of giving them 
the inestimable privileges of liberty and 
equality, in the most unmerciful manner ; 
and even alleged in excuse the same sort of 
reason as the Athenians. Our author esti- 
mates Pericles very fairly, but when he says 
that Pericles ‘‘ raised a fund” to pay the 
ruling democracy, he rightly explains it 
in the context as applying the tribute of 
the allies to home purposes. 

In other cases there are real inconsistencies 
in the book, which we cannot but attribute 
to the accepting from high authorities con- 
flicting statements. Thus we have the old 
sentiment put into Pericles’s mouth, “ We 
follow culture without extravagance ’— 
which is again disproved afew pages later by 
the statement that the Athenians spent more 
than 150,000/. on one statue. That would 
mean @ couple of millions in a modern state. 
The writer does not seem to see that these 
two statements are irreconcilable. In the 
same way he attacks the critics who have 
expressed a low opinion of Sappho’s morals, 
and on the next page proceeds to state facts 
which are the very basis of that judgment. 
But the history of Greek literature is not 
his strong point. He speaks of Theocritus 
as if he were the father of the prose mime; 
yet the ancients are unanimous in giving 
that honour to Sophron, whom even Plato 
knew and appreciated. Still stranger is his 
estimate of the ‘Alcestis’ as “surely the 
most conspicuous failyre in all dramatic 
literature.” 

We have dwelt too long on special points 
in which this agreeable author seems to us 
to have written or quoted hastily. Our 
defence is that the book before us has many 
merits, and may be of service in showing 
the wider public what matchless things were 
produced by this unique race. 








ROGER BACON. 


Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi. — 
Fasc. III. Liber Primus Communium Natu- 
ralium, Partes Tertia et Quarta. Ed. Robert 
Steele. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. )—English 
scholars owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Robert Steele for this edition of the ‘ Opera 
Inedita’ of Roger Bacon, which he is pro- 
ducing in conjunction with the Clarendon 
Press. Had this medieval friar been 4 
German or a Frenchman, we should long 
ago have had on our shelves a critical edi- 
tion of all his works, and it is a disgrace 
to English scholarship, and particularly to 
the learned members of the University of 
Oxford, of which Roger Bacon was un- 
doubtedly one of the most distinguished 
sons, that at this time of day there should 
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be any ‘Opera Inedita.’ J. S. Brewer, 
in his luminous Preface to the volume of 
Bacon’s works published more than fifty 
years ago in the Rolls series of ‘ Chronicles 
and Memorials,’ pointed out the position 
that Bacon held in the learned world of the 
thirteenth century. It is hardly too much 
to say that for his age and opportunities 
this friar was one of the most extraordinary 
men who ever lived. The works he com- 
posed on the various branches of learning, 
which he communicated to Pope Clement IV., 
by his order, about the year 1262, were 
known as the ‘Opus Minus’ (the Introduc- 
tion), the ‘Opus Majus’ (the “ principal 
work ’’), and the ‘Opus Tertium,’ written 
“for the clearer understanding of the two 
former,” as Bacon tells us himself. Besides 
these, and probably after the death of the 
Pope who had charged him with the task of 
setting down in order the results of his 
forty years of study and experiment, Bacon 
began a great encyclopedic work on the 
sciences. At the present time, before all 
of the many fragments of his books and 
tracts are in print, it is somewhat difficult 
to speak with certainty as to this great work 
which the philosopher contemplated, and 
in part at least put into shape. It would 
naturally have comprised much that he had 
previously written in the ‘Opus Minus,’ 
‘Opus Majus,’ and ‘Opus Tertium,’ and 
the similarity of certain passages appears to 
have misled many writers into supposing 
that the extant fragments of this projected 
encyclopedia were portions of Bacon’s 
earlier books. Until we have the rest of Mr. 
Steele’s edition of the inedited works it is 
premature to pass any definite opinion, but 
in the present state of our knowledge it 
would seem that Mr. Steele is right in his 
view as to the construction of the ‘ Opus 
Tertium,’ rather than M. Duhem, who dis- 
covered what he supposed to be a fragment 
of the ‘ Opus Tertium,’ which was published 
by the Quaracchi Press in 1909. 


The latest fasciculus issued by Mr. Steele 
contains the third and fourth parts of the 
First Book of the ‘Communia Naturalium.’ 
This is almost beyond doubt a portion 
of the monumental work planned by Bacon 
about the year 1271. The third and fourth 
parts of this certainly dealt with physics 
and metaphysics under the titles of ‘Com- 
munia Naturalium’ and ‘De Principiis 
Rerum Naturalium.’ In the preceding fasci- 
culus Mr. Steele printed the first two parts of 
the ‘Communia Naturalium,’ the third and 
fourth parts being here given. It may be 
well to recall the fact that certain consider- 
able extracts from this tract of Bacon were 
published as long ago as 1861 by M. Charles 
in his study of the works of the great me- 
dieval philosopher. 


In the third part of this treatise, now 
printed virtually for the first time, Bacon 
discusses the question of motion and sub- 
jects which depend upon that question: 
such as ‘‘ the infinite,” ‘time and _place,”’ 
&c. These are all treated in the true 
medieval manner, and, of course, with abso- 
lute dependence upon the great master 
Aristotle. In fact, it is obvious that, whilst 
Bacon laid such great stress upon the need 
of investigation and experiment, and pro- 
fessed to have expended great sums of 
money on the purchase of instruments and 
i carrying out his researches, he was loath 
to depart from Aristotle, even in his physics. 
Still, for all who care to know the methods 
and manner of thought of medizval philoso- 
phers, @ perusal of these tracts of Bacon 
will be profitable and interesting. This will 
be especially the case with the fourth 
part, where the dependence of the English 
friar on Aristotle and the Arabian philoso- 
phers is very marked. The part deals with 





the production of men and animals and 
plants, and has naturally a great deal about 
the soul. For any student of Aquinas it 
will be specially instructive to compare the 
way in which these two philosophers ap- 
roached the same questions. Bacon's 
ap. V., de virtutibus, utrum sint partes 
anime, is treated, for example, in the 
‘Summa,’ I., q. 78, &c. Bacon is not 
altogether ‘“‘dryasdust’’ reading, for fre- 
quently the student comes upon little 
evidences of the man in the middle of his 
treatment of some abstruse subject. There 
are not so many of these human touches in 
this fasciculus as usual, but they are not 
altogether wanting. For example (p. 297), 
the philosopher speaks of ‘“‘a damnable 
opinion common in Paris’’—perhaps he 
only meant, after all, an opinion that should 
be condemned. At p. 283, speaking of 
the opinion as to the creation of the “‘ in- 
tellect’’ in man, he says, ‘‘For twenty 
years all thedlogians of any worth and 
philosophers have proclaimed this view,’ and 
adds, “* And still so do all Englishmen, who 
among all other men are and were students.” 


We once more thank Mr. Steele for the 
excellent work he is doing. It must be 
a labour of love on his part, and a tardy 
recognition on the part of the Oxford Press 
of the merit of a distinguished Oxford man. 








THE ARTIST. 


He shut his door, and mingled with the 
throng. 
A smile, a something vivid, young, half-wild, 
A gleam of understanding in his eyes, 
All-tolerant, all-wise, 
Drew amantohim. As they swung along, 
A woman joined them ; last, a child. 


And to all these that day was passing sweet ; 
For now, at last, the man had found a friend, 
The woman love, the child a fairyland ; 
Each yearning, dumb demand 
Of each he heard, and could divinelier meet 
Than any dream. The day had end. 


So through the sunset came they to his door, 
And he fell silent—smiling still, withal, 
But looking past and through them. “ Let 

us come,” 

They cried, ‘‘ into your home ! 

Friendship—the Future—Love we hold in 

store 

For you, who taught us of them all!” 


But he, as one who marvelled, said, ‘* What 
need 
Have I of these, who dwell with them apart ? 
Behold now, and farewell ! ”»—They looked, 
and there 
A room showed, small and bare ; 
Nought could they see within it... .save, 
in 


The tools wherewith he shaped his art. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 








ENGLAND AND THE PAPACY. 
March 23, 1912. 

May I ask for space just to correct a slip 
in the appreciative review of my recent 
book ‘ The Eve of Catholic Emancipation ’ in 
your current issue ? 

‘The Dawn of the Catholic Revival,’ to 
which the present book forms @ sequel, was 
written, not by my brother, Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward, but by myself. 

BERNARD WARD. 





A KEATS AUTOGRAPH AT WELBECK 
ABBEY: FRAGMENT OF THE 
DRAFT OF ‘THE POT OF BASIL.’ 


46, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


Tue last time Mr. Arthur Severn and I 
met on the Keats-Shelley Memorial Associa- 
tion Committee, of which we both are 
members, conversation turned upon his 
father’s generous habit of distributing 
among his friends and acquaintances—as 
specimens of Keats’s writing—snippets of 
autograph drafts, &c., of which many 
fragments remained in the hands of the 
hapless poet’s devoted friend up till a very 
late period in his long life. 

The talk about Severn and his liberal 
scissors arose out of an observation made by 
the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Harold Boulton, 
that, when recently in the Duke of Port- 
land’s library at Welbeck Abbey, he had 
seen among some autographs a strip of 

aper bearing, in what purported to be 
Seats’s writing, two stanzas of ‘The Pot 
of Basil,’ one written on the back of the 
other, and one being about the murder of 
Lorenzo. The account seemed so likely to 
refer to the missing strip from the fragment 
of the draft of ‘The Pot of Basil’ which I 
had handled as long ago as 1883, when it 
was in the hands of my friend Mr. R. A. 
Potts, that I was somewhat eagerly interested 
in the little discovery, and wrote to the 
Duke’s librarian, Mr. Goulding, to inquire 
whether by any means I could inspect the 
manuscript. By Mr. Goulding’s courtesy, 
I am now in possession of an excellent 
hotograph of each side, with his Grace’s 
eave to make what use I think proper of 
the document. The proper primary use 
to make of this permission is, I think, to 
send to The Atheneum for record, as in 
previous cases of the kind, the result of 
examining a fragment which turns out to 
be of textual interest and value. 

It is clearly a snippet from the draft to 
which the Potts fragment had belonged; but 
it is a few stanzas earlier in the poem: that 
fragment contained stanzas 30 to 40 of ‘The 
Pot of Basil’ (as Keats called the poem at 
that stage of its composition), but wanting 
stanza 32, which had been cut off. For that 
stanza of the draft, with probably stanza 29 
at the back of it, I have watched since 1883. 
The strip at Welbeck Abbey contains 
stanza 25 on the recto, and stanza 28, pre- 
ceded by line 8 of stanza 27, on the verso. 
The verso is of minor interest; but it is 
some time since we have recovered a piece 
of Keats’s easy, fluent drafting with more 
fascination for its bulk than this unregenerate 
octave stanza 25. With the exception of 
line 5, it seems to have been struck off at 
a blow, and left with some technical imper- 
fections, reading as follows (I give it quite 
literally) :— 

Attach thind stop libs panto, and listened soft 
If he could hear his Lady's matin-song 
Or the light whisper of her footsteps soft 
And as he thus over his passion hun 
He heard a laugh full musical aloft 
And looking up he saw her smiling through 
A little indoor Lattice, morning new— 
wherein there is an unfinished and rejected 
variant of line 5, ostensibly 


And as he stood from the gallery she hung— 


but I do not believe the word hung was 
really written as a part of that reading, 
or at all until he made the ultimate line 5, 
which stands (as above) till the present 
time. 

When he got to the making of the holo- 
graph of the poem in the George Keats 
manuscript book at the British Museum 
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(Egerton Manuscripts, No. 2780) he dis- 
covered the heterodox employment of soft 
as a rhyme for soft, but passed on the un- 
necessarily sibilant footsteps soft, and, I 
suspect, took exception to the somewhat 
Leigh-Huntian survival from his earlier 
style in the otherwise entirely delightful 
morning new; for he left the couplet for 
further revision, only writing :— 

And looking up he saw her smiling through 

A little in-door Lattice— 

When Woodhouse made his transcript 
(Houghton-Crewe collection) of the Museum 
holograph he left out the couplet, doubtless 
as that Keats might alter it 
altogether if he decided to reject the phrase 
morning new; and Keats did, for he in- 
serted in the Woodhouse book :— 

When, looking up, he saw her features fair 

Smile through an indoor lattice, debonair. 
Some one (Taylor, I believe) took exception 
to this, and suggested :— 

When lo an indoor lattice met his view 

And her fair features smiling playful through. 
The obliging poet altered his own couplet 
to that of the standing text :— 

When, looking up, he saw her features bright 

Smile through an indoor lattice, all delight. 
At the same time he gave permission to 
substitute the Taylorian version! UIlti- 
mately he remedied the rhyme defect in 
the first quatrain by substituting oft for 
the first soft; but perhaps others beside 
myself might prefer the technical flaw to 
the rather tedious pleonasm of the line 
established :— 

Each third step did he pause, and listened oft. 


And, Leigh-Huntian or not, the term 
morning-new is so vitally expressive of the 
eternal freshness to Lorenzo of his first daily 
sight of Isabella that I would gladly see 
the text thus rather than as established 
with its comparatively commonplace features 
bright and all delight—pretty as that is. 

Of the murder stanza (28) it is but to be 
recorded that soul is misspelt “sould” 
in line 3, that as il at peace was first written 
for “is ill at peace”’ in line 4, that what 
seems to be “dull” is cancelled before 
**break-covert bloodhounds”’ and the sin 
altered to “such sin ”’ in line 5, that line 6 
reads “ River’’ for water (with the holo- 
graph), while in the couplet appear the 
curious word ‘“‘ Horeses ’’ and the still more 
curious “ convusled ”’ for convulsed. 

The manuscript is marked in Severn’s 
writing as given away on December 13th, 
1862. It was to Lady Frederick Bentinck 
that he gave it; and another relative left 
it (with a collection of autographs) to the 
present Duke of Portland. 

The disjecta membra of this draft are a 
peculiarly interesting unknown quantity ; 
and I should be truly grateful to any auto- 
graph collector who would inform me of 
other fragments of what I believe to have 
been the draft Keats had begun and left in 
his Folio Shakespeare when he joined his 
brother Tom at Teignmouth in the spring of 
1818. H. Buxron Forman. 








*“ CROSSRAGUELL.” 
King’s College, March 27, 1912. 

I veENTURE to think that the origin of the 
place is to be traced to Raguel, one of the 
archangels mentioned in Enoch xx. 4. Up 
to about the eighth century Raguel and other 
apocryphal angels were held in reverence ; 
alter that date they were degraded. Hence 
Raguel in Middle English as one of the 
names of the devil (cf. Ragnel in the alli- 
terative poem of ‘ Patience,’ where Ragnel, 
unexplained, is the editor’s error for Raguel). 

I. Gouuancz. 





CUNNINGHAM’S EXTRACTS FROM THE 
REVELS’ _ 1842. 


I wit now deal with the arguments put 
forward by your correspondent* against the 
authenticity of the play-list of 1611-12, 
although it is obviously by the same hand 
as the rest of the account, on the back of the 
beginning of which it is written, its lettering 
being precisely the same in style; the ink | 
the same in effect, look, and colour, and, 
examined with a magnifying-glass revealing 
nothing whatever different from that of the 
rest of the writing. If genuine, it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting as fixing for us the 
much disputed precise date of the compo- 
sition of ‘ The Tempest.’ 

Your correspondent, however, has no 
hesitation in questioning it, and he indicates 
several circumstances about it which to him 
appear to be highly suspicious. His first 
point is that 
‘while the names of plays begin with lst Nov- 
ember, at the end we find ‘a noate of the Stufe, 
workmanship and service for the King, beginning 
5th November, 1611.’ That [says he] would . = 
there was no service in preparation for a play 
on the first ; the date of the contested play, ‘ The 
Tempest.’ ” 

In answer to this I can show that it “‘ would 
imply ” nothing of the sort. To begin with : 
his quotation of the extract is incorrect. 
In the original it is written thus :— 

** A noat of what Stufe wt" workmanshipe hath 
bine bestowed one the branches for the Kinges 
Ma** [note the spelling] Servis this yeare begin- 
ning the Vth of Novembar, 1611.” 

Your correspondent says of this “noat ”’ 
that we find it “‘ at the end.” If we give 
these words their obvious meaning, that is, 
at the end of the account, he is incorrect 

ain; for it comes at the beginning of p. 4 
ihe one following, and back to back with, 
that on which the play-list is written. 

Next, he does not seem to have noticed 
that this bill, with all its items, relates not 
to the Revels men in general, but to the 
“‘ wierdrawers ’’ in particular—only. Now 
the ‘‘ wierdrawers’’ were those who mended, 
prepared, and “garnished” the wires and 
rods from which hung the branch candle- 
sticks and other lights in the auditorium 
and on the stage, as well as the lights them- 
selves; and although the “‘ wierdrawers ” 
seem usually to have attended the Court 
performances at night, sometimes they did 
not doso. Their work, indeed, was quite as 
much, if not more, preparing for the plays 
in the daytime before—often several days 
before—the performances ; and on the days 
between them. 

Moreover, the dates on which the ac- 
counts of the various officers of the Revels 
began differ often by a day or two. Thus 
in the year under discussion (1611-12) 
that of the Master begins on “ Alihollen 
Eve,” while those of ‘* the Clark Comptroler ”’ 
and the “‘ Clark of his Ma** Revelles”’ begin 
on Hallowmas Day. 

The explanation, then, of the supposed 
discrepancy about the “ wierdrawers’”’ at- 
tendance, which so perturbs your corre- 
spondent, is simple and obvious enough. 
It is that their work on Hallowmas Eve, 
preparatory for the production of the pla 
on Hallowmas Day, falling within the mont 
of October, would have been charged for 
in their account for the previous “ Revels 
Year ’—October 3lst, 1610, to October 
3lst, 1611—an account which, unfortunately 
missing, may perhaps have included also 
the ch for their attendance on the 
night of the performance. 


* The articles by ‘‘ Audi Alteram Partem” appeared in 
The Atheneum for July 22nd 1 ae of last year. Mr. 





That there was a performance at Court 
of some play, at any rate, “upon the Ist 
of November ”’ is certain; and that it was 
one of those in the repertoire of Shakespeare’s 
company is likewise certain; for the pay- 
ment to Hemynges for its presentation 
before the King is recorded by the Treasurer 
of the Chamber. 

Your correspondent, indeed, is constrained 
to admit as much—though he fails to 
appreciate the significance of the fact; and 
adds—to get over the difficulty he himself 
has gratuitously raised—‘ but not in rela- 
tion to this bill.” 

Whatever he may mean exactly by that, 
there can be no question that Sir George 
Buc and his men were, according to custom, 
in attendance at Whitehall Palace that 
night, superintending the performance, what- 
ever may have been the play presented. 

Your correspondent’s only other point 
a this play-list is that it is incom- 
plete. ‘‘ Thirteen plays,” he says, “ are here 
entered by name; but in the accounts [he 
can only mean those of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber] there were thirty paid for by 
item, and dated.’’ This is true, but of these 
thirty many were plays not given before 
the King and the Court, but privately, in 
some smaller apartment for the amusement 
of the Prince of Wales, Prince Charles, and 
the Princess Elizabeth ; while it was only 
plays acted before the King, including, 
perhaps, sometimes those acted before the 
Queen, as I have already pointed out, which 
were attended and “mounted” by his 
Majesty’s Officers of the Revels. The 
Queen, it will be remembered, had her own 
** Master of the Revels,’ and Prince Henry, 
as well as her Majesty, his own Company 
of Players. 

In fact, the records, if carefully analyzed, 
are found to tally exactly with the list of 

lays and their dates, as inscribed at the 

ginning of the Revels’ account for this 
year. There are few, if any, discrepancies 
to be accounted for; and the authenticity 
of the play-list is not- only supported, but 
even confirmed, by the supposed ones, 
which, when solved, demonstrate—apart 
from the physical proof—that no modern 
hand, least of all one in 1842, could possibly 
have concocted this document. 

However, your correspondent does “ not 
— on this record because,”’ he says, he 





““so much to say concerning what has been called 
the ‘ Revels’ Account of 1636.’ Mr. Law says 
expressly that no one has ever doubted it. I have 
always doubted it, and now, by careful research, 
I am able fo prove that this list is a forgery’ [his 
own italics]. 


peapene to deal with this question in a 
c 


I 
concluding article, ERneEst Law. 








BOOK SALES. 


On Monday, March 18th, and two following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby sold the third portion of 
the library of the late Mr. Charles Butler. An 
interesting feature of the sale was the large 
number of service books, both manuscript and 
printed, the most important being the following : 
Antiphonale Romanum, French MS., 15th cen- 
tury, 221/. Bible, Anglo-Norman MS., late 13th 
century, 1381. ; two others, similar, 60/7. and 491. ; 
another, Italian, 14th century, 36/. Salisbury 
Breviary, 2 vols., 1556, 291. Of the numerous 
manuscript Hore, the most important, a Flemish 
MS. of the 15th century, fetched 165/.; several 
others ranged between 277. and 90/. Among the 
petnted Hore were several printed by G. Anabat 
or the Hardouyns; others by Kerver, Simon 
Vostre, Jehan de Brie, Pierre Jouault, &c., fetched 
from 261. to 90l.; and one printed for Geoffroy 
Tory, 1525, 1971. Missale aa Usum Anglicanum, 


English MS., 14th century, realized 601. ; Missale 
ad Usum Romanum, French MS., 15th century, 
391.; Psalter, Anglo-German MS., 12th-13th 
centuries, 501.; another, English, 14th century, 





71l.; another, 15th century, 1407. 
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The other books included Aristotle, Opera 
Grace, 6 vols., 1495-8, 561. History of the 
Emperor Baber, Persian MS., 17th century, 
9951. Boccaccio, Des Cas de Nobles Hommes, 
&c., French MS., 15th century, 68/7. Caxton, 
Chronicles of England, second edition, 1482, 
imperfect, 1157. Chaucer, Woorkes, 1561, 281. 
Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493, 391. Clement V., 
Constitutiones, Strasburg, 1471, 237. Columna, 
Hypnerotomachie, 1546, 21l.; the same, 1554, 
43l. Dorat, Fables Nouvelles, 1773, 311. Gawin 
Douglas, The XIII. Bukes of Eneados, 1553, 
981. 10s. Suetonius, &c., 3 vols. in 1, Milan, 
1475, 201. 10s. Houghton Gallery, 2 vols., 1788, 
491. Isocrates, Orationes, 1493,22/. Ben Jonson, 
Workes, 2 vols., 1640, 201. La Fontaine, Contes et 
Nouvelles, 2 vols., 1762, 427. Lepsius, Denkmaler, 
12 vols., 1849-59, 407. Longus, Daphnis et 
Chloe, 1745, 211. 10s. Millen, Peintures de Vases 
antiques, 2 vols., 1808, 261. Musée frangais, 
4 vols., 1803-11, 25/.10s. Pliny, Natural History, 
Venice, 1476, 207. 10s. Roman de la Rose, French 
MS., 15th century, 60/. Rubens, Luxembourg 
Gallery, 1710, 231. St. Pierre, Paul et Virginie, 
1806, with some sheets of autograph manuscript, 
3901. English Statutes, Edward III. to Henry 
VII., MS. in law French,47l. Valerius Maximus, 
De Dictis et Factis Memorabilibus, Italian MS., 
e. 1463, 301. Voltaire, Romans et Contes, 3 vols., 
1778, 1281. Voragine, Legendario dei Sancti, 
Venice, 1518, 401. Wouvermans, (Euvres, 1737-— 
1780, 301. ‘The total of the sale was 6,184l. 6s. 

The same firm sold books and manuscripts on 
the 21st and 22nd inst., the sale including a 
portion of the library of the late Mr. M. P. W. 
Boulton. The most important books were the 
following: Graves and Cronin, History of the 
Works of Sir J. Reynolds, 4 vols. only, 1899, 
47l. Palwographical Society’s Publications, 1873- 
1901, 217. 10s. A series of 30 original designs for 
Candelabra, 18th century, 27/. Description de 


PEgypte, 21 vols., 1809-13, 297. Houghton 
Gallery, 2 vols., 1788, 501. J. A. Meissonier, 
uvre, 1724, 1351. Monstrelet, Chroniques, 


8 vols. in 2, 1595-6, 381. A collection of 60 views 
of Buildings in Paris, after Durand, &c., 331. The 
total of the sale was 1,6231. 1s. 


Messrs. Sotheby’s sale on Thursday and Friday 
in last week included a number of interesting 
items, the highest prices realized being the follow- 
ing:—Boniface VIII., Liber Sextus Decretalium, 
1473, 297. A leaf from the Mazarin Bible, 1453-5, 
4\/. Audubon, Birds of America, 7 vols., defective, 
1840-44, 22/.; another copy, 45/. Lilford, British 
Birds, 7 vols., 1891-7, 35). 10s. Scott, Novels, 76 
vols., 1814-28, 267. Stevenson, Works, Letters, and 
Life, 1894-1901, 55/. Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
16 vols., 1885-8, 22/. 10s. Wilde, Works, 19 vols., 
1878-1902, 302. W.J.Cory, Lists of his Pupils at 
Eton, 3 vols., 1845-72, 20/7. Wycliffe, Prayers of the 
Byble, c. 1527, 250/. Hore B.V.M., MS., French, 
loth century, 65/.; another with 10 full-page 
miniatures, 241/.; another with 22 full-page minia- 
tures, 5507. Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, 5 vols., with 
58 original drawings by Lapi, 1788, 150/. Ackermann, 
Histories of the Universities and Public Schools, 
5 vols., 1814-16, 437. FitzGerald, Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayydm, 1859, 667. Keats, MS. volume of his 
ae written by Wcodhouse, 1818, 80/._ Apuleius 

latonicus, Herbarium, 1484-8, 83/. Durbar of 
Tamerlane, framed Indian miniature, ]5th —y 
751. ; another, elephants fighting, 17th century, 50/.; 
another, Jahangir hunting, 60/.; another, Jahangir 
killing a tiger, 60/.; another, Shah Jahan’s state 
entry into Agra, 80/.; another, a prince returnin 
from hunting, bya Bokhara artist, 17th century, 60/. 
Cauvet, Recueil d Ornements, 1777, 79/. Voragine, 
Golden Legend, printed by Caxton, 1484-7, 134/. 
Graduale Romanum, Anglo-Norman MS., 13th cen- 
tury, 40/. Septuagint in Greek, 1518, 207. Fitz- 
Gerald, Rubaiydt of Omar Khayyan, illustrated by 
Elihu Vedder, and elaborately bound by Messrs. 
Sangorski & Sutcliffe, 405/. Racine, (£uvres, 
3 vols., 1801:5, bound by Bradel-Derome for Napo- 
leon I., 1307. Shakespeare, Third Folio, 1663, 550/. 
Fouequet, The Crowning of Alexander the Great, 
leaf from an illuminated MS., 106/. The Gretna 
Hall Marriage Registers, 1825-54, 420/. Handel, a 
collection of his scores, in MS. by J. C. Smith, 
37 vols., 1052. ; autograph score of the vocal trio 
“Se tu non lasci amore,” 310/. The total of the 
sale was 6,456/. 15s. 6d. 

Messrs. Christie sold a miscellaneous collection 
of books on Wednesday, the 20th inst., at which 
the following prices were realized: (Buvres de 
Brantéme, 15 vols., morocco, with the arms of 
Madame de Pompadour, 37/. Hours of the 
Virgin Mary, Simon Vostre (1513), printed on 
vellum, 38/1. Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
by Graves and Cronin, 34/1. Smith’s British 
Mezzotinto Portraits, 5 vols., 171. 10s. A Persian 
manuscript of the Shah Nameh, 50/. The Etched 
Work of J. McNeill Whistler, by Kennedy, New 
York, 1910, 521. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 


review.) 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Abhedinanda (Swami), Great Saviors of the 


World, Vol. I., 4/6 net. 
New York, Vedanta Society 
Four of the lectures delivered before the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences are em- 
bodied in this volume, a general essay being 
added. They deal with Krishna of the Hindus; 
Zoroaster, the prophet of Iran; and Léo-Tze, 
the founder of Taoism, one of the three religions 
of China. They are simple, unpretentious, 
even naive in character, and in their description 
of the mythology of the three have a trans- 
parent freshness of their own. ‘The treatment 
of dogma, because of its scrappiness, is less 
illuminating. The writer is at his best on 
Krishna, Hinduism being obviously his own 
religion. 

Abhedénanda (Swami), 

Divine Love, 1/6 net. 
New York, Vedanta Society 
The moral of this discourse upon love and 
the soul of man by a disciple of the modern 
Hindu saint Ramakrishna is that divine love 
is nobler than good works, greater than know- 
ledge, and higher than religious meditation, 
because all these end in divine love, while 
divine love is its ownend. ‘The precise applica- 
tion of the doctrine is not clear to us. 

Crane (Frank), God and Democracy, 50 cents. 

Chicago, Forbes & Co. 
For notice see p. 384. 

Scottish Liturgy for the Celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist and Administration of Holy Com- 
munion, commonly called the Scottish Com- 
munion Office; and Permissible Additions to 
and Deviations from the Service Books of the 
Scottish Church as Canonically Sanctioned. 

Cambridge University Press 
Three editions of the Scottish Liturgy: an 
altar-book edition, with the collects, epistles, 
and gospels from the Book of Common Prayer 
and those sanctioned in the Scottish Church ; 
a large-type edition, with the permissible 
additions and variations; and a small one, 
combining the substance of both. 
Thomas (Dr. W. H. Griffith), Romans VI.—XI. 
Religious Tract Society 
A great merit of this exposition of six most 
difficult chapters, which forms part of ‘A 
Devotional Commentary,’ edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Buckland, is its clearness. Before show- 
ing how the Apostle’s teaching may be used as 
subject for meditation, or applied to daily 
life, the meaning of his argument is brought 
out minutely step by step. Dr. Griffith Thomas 
confines himself almost entirely to exposition, 
and the few illustrations which he allows him- 
self are drawn from modern authors and inci- 
dents. The historical struggle over Justifica- 
tion finds no echo in his pages. It is a book 
worth attention both from those who do and 
those who do not belong to the writer’s school 
of thought. 


Human Affection and 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Wace (A. J. B.) and Thompson (M. S8.), Pre- 
historic Thessaly: being some Account of 
Recent Excavations and Explorations in North- 
Eastern Greece from Lake Kopais to the 
Borders of Macedonia, 18/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 
For notice see p. 397. 


Poetry and Drama, 
Carpenter (Rhys), The Tragedy of Etarre: a 


Poem, $1.25 net. 
New York, Sturgis & Walton 
This is neither poetry nor drama. The 
blank verse shows remarkable facility and 
some rhetorical power, but the action is im- 
peded and the characterization stifled by its 
excessive monotony, which the occasional 
lyrics do nothing to relieve. 
Phillpotts (Eden), The Iscariot, 3/6 net. 
John Murray 
For notice see p. 385. 
Saunders (Lois), Strangers and Foreigners, 1/ net. 
Elkin Mathews 
These translations in English verse from 
the French, Italian, and German have a 
enuine and conscientious ring about them. 
heir blemishes are a somewhat bald diction 
and the similarity of the rendering, whatever 
the original. Heine and Verlaine, whom the 
translator tones to the same level, and inter- 


rets as though they were of a uniform spirit, 
Ft essed « 


o not run well together thus 





The translations from selected sonnets of 
Petrarch are, in our opinion, the best, being 
fuller and more harmonious in tone, and reflect- 
ing something of the Italian purity and dignity. 
Scollard (Clinton), Songs of a Syrian Lover, 2/6 net 
Elkin Mathews 
We fail to see why the lover should have 
dubbed himself Syrian. Except for the repe- 
tition of place-names, the poems leave but 
little impression of Oriental atmosphere. 
References to ‘‘ Allah’s scimitar ’’ and the like 
are but poor devices to realize ‘‘ local colour.”’ 
Mr. Scollard is, in fact, the English lyrist 
writing the normal commonplace verse to his 
inamorata. 
Talbot (Ethel), London Windows, 2/6 net. 
Stephen Swift 
For notice see p. 386. 


Music. 


Dicks (Ernest A.), A Handbook of Examinations in 
Music, containing 650 Questions, with Answers, 
in Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Fugue, &c., together with Miscellaneous Papers, 
as set by Various Examining Bodies, New 
Edition, 3/6 Novello 

This Handbook is now in its ninth edition, 
a proof that there is a great and growing 
demand for such a work. A special feature in 
it is the incorporation, in Parts II. and III., of 
the latest examination papers of the London 
University, the Royal Academy of Music, the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music, the 
Royal College of Organists, Trinity College 
of Music, and the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians. Students who are about to enter 
their names as candidates for one or other of 
the Diploma and Degree Examinations will 
do well, before looking at the questions and 
answers in the volume, to read the author's 
wise hints for examinees. He condemns 
cramming, which he describes as ‘a species 
of preparation which may be termed dishonest,”’ 
and which, he might have added, not unfre- 
quently results in failure. 


Bibliography. 


Book-Prices Current: a Bi-Monthly Record of 
the Prices at which Books have a sold at 
Auction, Vol. XXVI., 25/6 annually. 

Elliot Stock 


Part IT. 
Catalogue : 


A very useful record. 

Calcutta Imperial Library Catalogue : 
Subject-Index to the Author 
Vol. II. M-Z, 2/6 

Longmans, Green & Co. : 
Works Published. 


Classified Catalogue of 


Philosophy. 


Dresser (Horatio W.), Human Efficiency: a 
Psychological Study of Modern Problems, 5/ net. 
Putnam’s Sons 
Efficiency is a catchword which begs a 
question, implying, as a rule, that the means is 
mistaken for the end. Here the author does 
at least postulate an end—self-realization—and 
desires to tell us how and where to begin to 
realize the self. As applied psychology, parts 
of the book are good enough, though the matter 
does not begin and end with William James. 


History and Biography. 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls preserved in the Publie 
Record Office: Vol. 11. Edward I., a.p. 1307-19 
For notice see p. 386. Stationery Office 
Carslaw (Rev. W. H.), Covenanting Memorials 
in Glasgow and Neighbourhood, 1/6 net. 
Glasgow, John Smith 
An adequate survey of the subject, though 
the method of treatment is detached and 
piecemeal. The author has fallen too easy a 
prey to the headings and condensations of the 
guide-book, and we think, considering the 
abundance of his material, that he might have 
generalized it and set it in perspective to better 
purpose. 

Collections towards the History and Antiquities 
of the County of Hereford, in continuation of 
Duncumb’s History: Hundred of Wormelow 
(Upper Division, Part I.), by John Hobson 
Matthews. Hereford, Jakeman & Carver 

The author’s researches have had productive 
results, not only from the antiquarian point of 
view, but also from that of a general historical 
survey of the former prosperity of a county now 
largely depopulated and desolate, except for the 
abundance of its natural beauties. The hundred 
is the district lying between Hereford and Mon- 
mouth. The book displays great exactitude, 
and is compiled for the most part from un- 
published records. 
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Eversley (Lord), Gladstone and Ireland: the 
Irish Policy of Parliament from 1850 to 1894, 
10/6 net. Methuen 

A book from Lord Eversley, who was a 
member of several of Gladstone’s Administra- 
tions, is a valuable contribution on the intimate 
movements and activities revolving round the 
Home Rule controversy at its most acute 
8 . His writing at once polished 
and authoritative. 


Jeans (William), Parliamentary Reminiscences, 


10/6 net. Chapman & Hall 

The author of these reminiscences was, except 
for a short break, in the Press Gallery from 
1863 till last year, and writes as at of 
the controversies over the American Civil War 
as he does of the Parliament Act. In this 
volume he sketches, with abundant anecdote 
and very little dry detail, the political history 
of the years 1863-86. His style is refreshingly 
free from feverishness and clichés, and, although 
rarely exciting, is neverdull. His most interest- 
i new matter concerns the _ celebrated 
‘* Hawarden kite,’”’ in flying which he took a 
prominent 


art. 
Lloyd (J. A. t ), A Great Russian Realist, 10/6 


net. Stanley Paul 

Following on Mr. Lloyd’s studies of Turgenev 
and Tolstoy in ‘Two Russian Reformers,’ we 
have now a life of Dostoieffsky. As the 
Russian steppes dwarf the country-sides of 
the rest of Europe, so the story of Dostoieffsky 
dwarfs and beggars the life of the ordinary 
European man of letters. He belongs, even 
more entirely than does Tolstoy, to that level 
where life and literature run into one, because, 
far more deeply than Tolstoy, he had himself 
experienced the bitter and terrible sufferings of 
which he wrote. It is a life to which a Western 
European can with difficulty do justice, how- 
ever real his sympathy, and Mr. Lloyd has not 
entirely avoided the temptation to eke out his 
matter with rhetoric. Greater severity in this 
respect, and less repetition, would have 
made the figure of Dostoieffsky stand out more 
impressively and clearly. Still, this genius is 
too little known to the general reading public 
in England, and we welcome a book which 
should do good service in revealing him more 


widely. 
Rawnsley (Canon), Memories of the Tennysons, 5/ 
net. lasgow, MacLehose 


A new edition, with two additional chapters, 
giving an account of the Tennyson Centenary 
meetings at Somersby last August. The 
celebrations on that occasion were suitable, 
and owe much to Canon Rawnsley’s keenness, 
but we can hardly think it worth while to 
reproduce two sermons and the short addresses 
given, which contain no novelties, and include 
journalistic compliments like the ‘“‘ deep per- 
sonal satisfaction’ of Mr. Cuming Walters at 
meeting ‘“‘ one so eminent in literature as Dr. 
Warren.”’ Canon Rawnsley’s article on the 
meeting, reprinted from The Spectator, is 
enthusiastic and rather thin. The fact is 
that people with a knowledge of Tennyson have 
been over-using their material, so that it has 
become stale. As we said in 1900, Canon 
Rawnsley’s book is valuable for its details of 
Lincolnshire, where his family were old friends 
and neighbours of the Tennysons. ‘The mistake 
we noted about the acquaintance of FitzGerald 
and Tennyson at Cambridge remains in the 


text. 
Scottish Historical Review, April, 2/6 net. 


lasgow, MacLehose 
The main features of this number were men- 
tioned by us last week. 

Seafield Correspondence from 1685 to 1708, edited, 
with Introduction and Annotations, by James 
Grant. Edinburgh, T. & A. Constable 

These letters have in the main been furnished 
from the documents of the Countess-Dowager 
of Seafield. A few are taken from the State 
Papers of Scotland in the London Record 
Office. The period and matter of the corre- 

ondence cover the reigns of James II., 

filliam and Mary, and Anne. Under William 
Sir James Ogilvie was Secretary of State for 
Scotland, and, on the accession of Anne, was 
as Karl of Seafield Secretary of State and Lord 
High Chancellor. The letters end at the 
French invasion of Scotland in the spring of 
1708. They shed much light on the several 
periods mentioned. er 

Story (Alfred Thomas), The ——, of the 
British Empire: the Story of England’s 
Growth from Elizabeth to Victoria, two Parts, 
1558-1895, 5/ net. Putnam’s Sons 
tory (The) of a Printing H being a Short 

Ss he) of a Printing House: being a Sho 
> Bian the Strahans and Spottiswoodes, 
2/6 net. Spottiswoode & Co. 


A second edition of this interesting memoir. 
There is much additional material of importance, 





including the earlier correspondence of William 
Strahan with Franklin and David Hall; Dr. 
Johnson’s last letter to Strahan, of which there 
is a reproduction ; and an engraving of William 
Preston. 

Towle (Eleanor A.), A Poet’s Children: Hartley 
and Sara Coleridge, 10/6 net. Methuen 

For notice see p. 387. 

Trevelyan (Sir George Otto), The American Revo- 
lution: Vol. IV. Saratoga and Brandywine, 
Valley Forge, England and France at War, 
5/ net. Longmans 

A new edition of this accurate and spirited 
history is greatly to be welcomed. 


Geography and Travel. 


Pennell (T. L.), Among the Wild Tribes of the 
ghan Frontier: a Record of Sixteen Years’ 
Close Intercourse with the Natives of the Indian 
Marches, 5/ net. Seeley & Service 
The fourth (and cheaper) edition of an 
interesting if superficial account of the untamed 
Afghan tribes on the North-West Frontier. 
It has an Introduction by Earl Roberts, 

‘Queen’ Newspaper Book of Travel, 1912, 2/6 

net. Horace Cox 
Sociology. 

Levine (Louis), The Labor Movement in France : 
a Study in Revolutionary Syndicalism, with an 
Introduction by Prof. F. H. Giddings, 8/ 

New York, Columbia University ; 
London, Longmans 
For notice see p. 387. 

Taxation and Anarchism: a Discussion between 
the Hon. Auberon Herbert and J. H. Levy, 
1/ net. Personal Rights Association 

This volume embodies the controversy 
between Mr. Auberon Herbert and Mr. 
J. H. Levy concerning the functions of the 
State in relation to taxation, voluntary and 
compulsory. Anarchism looms large on the 
horizon of Mr. Levy’s mind. Individualism, 
he says, ‘“‘maximizes’’ freedom, and other 
conceptions of State - control are, in classic 
phrase, ‘‘ the end of all things.” Mr. Herbert 
delivers himself with wisdom and tolerance. 


Philology. 


Harrison (Henry), Surnames of the United King- 
dom: a Concise Etymological Dictionary, 
Vol. I. Part XVII., 1/6 net. Eaton Press 

This instalment of a useful and interesting 
compilation consists of surnames beginning 
with the letter L. F 

New English Dictionary on Historical Principles : 
Th-Thyzle (Vol. IX.), 5/ 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

Part of the ninth volume of Sir James Murray’s 

Dictionary. Three thousand five hundred and 

thirty-six words are dealt with in this instal- 

ment. The words recorded range from Th 
to Thyxtill or Thyzle. 

Weekley (Ernest), The Romance of Words, 3/6 net. 

John Murray 
For notice see p. 381. 

Wilson (J. Cook), Aristotelian Studies: I. On 
the Structure of the Seventh Book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, Chaps. I.-X., 5/ 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
This paper upon the parallel passages which 
are visible in the Seventh Book of the ‘ Ethics’ 
was first published in 1879. In view of the 
revived interest in Aristotle, its reissue is 
timely. Prof. Cook Wilson has not in the 
meantime modified his ingenious theory much, 
but he adds a postscript upon the authorship 
of the parallel versions, suggesting that the 
difficulty of attributing both the repeated 
passages to Aristotle may be met by supposing 
that he rewrote a previous composition without 
the original before him, and that a disciple, 
revising the manuscript, and wishing to include 
all the master’s words, set the duplicates side 
by side, as if in acontinuous text, with perhaps 
some connecting link or minor rearrangement. 
Prof. Cook Wilson now rejects the view that 
the works of Aristotle are to any large extent 
notes of lectures. 


School-Books. 


Selected Essays from English Literature, edited 
by E. Lee, 2/ Arnold 
A well-chosen volume, beginning with Bacon 
and ending with Dr. John Brown, representative 
of the best, yet avoiding what is hackneyed. 
We commend the inclusion of Leigh Hunt, and 
the choice of personal revelation rather than 
criticism and dissertation. The notes are 
rather scanty. 4 
Thorley (Wilfrid C.), Examples and Exercises in 
English for Foreign Students, 9d. Macmillan 
Intended to ——— ‘ A Primer of English 
for Foreign Students.’ It is an ingenious and 
sensible manual, 





seine 


West (Alfred S.), The Revised English Grammar : 
a New Edition of ‘The Elements of English 
Grammar,’ based upon the Recommendations 
of the Committee on Grammatical Terminology, 
Cambridge University Press 
This serviceable manual has run to several 
new editions and reprints since it was first pub- 
lished in 1893. It is a good average grammar 
and worth a reissue. We think that the choice 
of essay-subjects might have been more com- 
prehensive. In the Pitt Press Series. 


Science. 


Lucas (Edwin), The Essence of the Universe, 5/ 
Duke’s Road, W.C., the Author 
The author’s hypothesis is that ‘‘ the one 
sole purpose underlying all purpose is the 
—— of mankind, and that this is achieved 
y the mighty marriage of spirit and matter,” 
Thus all things from the beginning are sexual, 
and tend towards the elaboration of mankind, 
Even gravitation is merely the operation of 
sex. He exhorts us to conceive of Design or 
«Purpose, originated by Cosmic Mind, enforced 
by Cosmic Power, regulated by Cosmic Intel- 
ligence, and enfolded by Cosmic Love; but 
his excursions into the elemental, primordial, 
fundamental, auric, and psychic characteristics 
of the Beginning (and, presumably, of the 
Middle and the End) leave us unconvinced of 
the basic and primal activities of the Great 
Silent Spirit. 

United States National Museum: 1888, Descrip- 
tions of Five New Genera and Twenty-Six New 
Species of Ichneumon-Flies, by H. L. Viereck; 
1889, Systematic Notes and Descriptions of some 
Weevils of Economic or Biological Importance, 

. by W. D. Pierce; 1891, Description of a New 
Isopod Crustacean belonging to the Genus 
Livoneca from the Atlantic Coast of Panama, 
by Harriet Richardson ; 1893, Instructions for 
collecting and fixing Rotifers in Bulk, by P. 
de Beauchamp; and 1895, Naumachocrinus, 
a New Genus belonging to the Crinoid Family 
Phrynocrinide, by A. H. Clark. 


Fiction. 


Barclay (Florence L.), Through the Postern Gate, 
6/ Putnam 
This last work of the popular novelist is 
not meritorious. It is feeble, sentimental (with 
that sugary, self-admiring sentimentality that 
the worse sort of American readers appear 
to love), and lacking in originality. 
Blundell (Agnes), Pension Kraus, 6/ 
Herbert & Daniel 
The ‘“centre-piece’’ of this well-written 
story is a forest in Germany, where the heroine 
found solace for past sorrows and promise 
of happiness. The cosmopolitan inhabitants 
of the pension are amusingly drawn, and, 
though there is a good deal of sentiment, it is 
pleasant sentiment. 
Bojer (Johan), Treacherous Ground, translated 
from the Norwegian by Jessie Muir, 6/ 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
Though sad, this story is not depressing, and 
does not lack interest. The author’s style is 
occasionally reminiscent of Ibsen, especially in 
his brief recital of tragedy. The characteriza- 
tion is good, particularly that of the peasants ; 
and the scenery and details of everyday life 
are pleasantly and concisely described. 
Burgin (G. B.), Dickie Delver, 6/ Hutchinson 
In order to escape from a mariage de con- 
venance arranged for him by an autocratic 
parent, the hero, a wealthy young American, 
seeks refuge in a small Canadian village, where 
he has many adventures, and eventually meets 
his fate in a young and charming neighbour. 
The machinations of a preposterous female 
character provide a mild excitement, and a 
delicate situation is created by the inopportune 
arrival of the jilted bride, disguised as an 
Indian squaw. Notwithstanding its improba- 
bility, the book is rendered attractive by its 
quaint humour. 
Dickens (C.), Dombey and Son, 3/6 net. 
Chapman & Hall and H. Frowde 
In this edition the colouring of the well- 
known pictures is the chief feature. It is a 
light wash which does not accord well with the 
blacker parts of the plates, and is generally 
crude in effect. 
Fairless (Michael), The Gathering of Brother 
Hilarius, New Edition. 
In Murray’s Shilling Library. 
Forman (Justus M.), The Court of the Angels, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
A gay, lighthearted, and pleasantly discursive 
book. The Quartier Latin is the scene, and 
love is the predominant factor. There is a 
mild mystery, and everybody is left happy at 
the finish. 
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Futrelle (May), Secretary of Frivolous Affairs, 6/ 


Gay & Hancock 
A brightly written story of an American girl 
who lost her fortune and found an agreeable 
occupation. During her season’s secretaryship 
to a wealthy, but much-worried lady she moved 
in the highest circles of American society, 
where all the dukes were thieves and no mov- 
able property was safe, and she was plunged 
from one exciting incident to another. The 
lot is ingenious, and the treatment superficial, 
ton agreeable. 

Garshin (W. M.), The Signal, and Other Stories, 
translated by Capt. Rowland, 6/ Duckworth 
Horn (Kate), Edward and I and Mrs. Honeybun : 

a Romance of Married Life. 
One of Stanley Paul’s Clear — Sixpenny 

ed. 


_—— For notice see Athen., F 19, 1910, 

p. 213. 

Jacomb (A. FE.), The Faith of his Fathers: a 
Story of some Idealists, 1/ net. Melrose 


New edition. For notice see Athen., Feb. 13, 
1909, p. 193. 
Mackellar (Dorothea) and Bedford (Ruth), The 
Little Blue Devil, 6/ Alston Rivers 
The little blue devil of this story, who was 
cast out to sea in his eggshell, had plenty of 
pluck. He had to steer for himself from the 
age of ten, when his one relation left him in a 
Parisian boarding-house with a capital of a 
few francs. He visited many countries and 
underwent many hardships, but he made friends, 
and eventually undertook the steering of the 
“somebody sinking outside.’’ The book is of 
decided interest, but suffers from overcrowding 
of material, and incidents which leave no mark 
on the plot or on the characters. Yet the 
latter, including the numerous uncles and aunts 
and cousins, are clearly defined. We only wish 
there were not quite so many of them. 
Macnaughtan (S.), Four-Chimneys, 2/net. Nelson 
It is difficult to believe that the author could 
have written so colourless a story. The chief 
character is a prig, and his wife bores us by 
her adoration of him; nor is the monotony 
relieved by any incident worthy of note. 
Macvane (Edith), Tarantella, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
A picturesque story of Southern Italy, lively 
and melodramatic. A beautiful American 
woman, unhappily married, visits the grave of 
her mother at Sorrento, and there meets an 
Italian duke. So begins the tale. The “‘ Taran- 
tella ’ is skilfully woven into the plot. 
Martin (C. J.), A Little Aversion, 6/ Arrowsmith 
The story describes family life in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and the plot 
is mainly concerned with the fortunes of a 
heroine who is left penniless by the premature 
death of her grandfather and guardian. Con- 
temporary atmosphere is well suggested, but 
the characters strike us as conventional and 
uninteresting, and the author exhibits a stilted 
magniloquence which detracts from his work. 
Raymond (George Lansing), Modern Fishers of 
Men among the Various Sets, Sects, and Sexes 
of Chartville Church and Community, New 
Edition, 5/ net. Putnam’s 
This book has no doubt been found acceptable 
by reason of its kindly, hearty humour. The 
social life of a congregation led by a young 
pastor well endowed both with wits and zeal, 
the rivalries of sundry worthy but cross-grained 
souls, the perplexities incident to love-makings 
and misunderstandings, and the harmless 
delights of church festivals and lectures, are 
described with a lively pen, which—in the old- 
fashioned American way—by no means disdains 
to notice the good things of the table. There 
are pathetic scenes, too, and a few pages, 
inserted here and there, of reflection and 
counsel, : 
Sidgwick (E.), Herself, 6/ Sidgwick & Jackson 
No one can deny the cleverness of Miss 
Sidgwick’s story, but it will probably be valued 
higher by women than men. She draws 
some delightful people, but the book is some- 
what long and overloaded with detail and 
characters. Those who do not mind making 
the acquaintance of several new people after 
having read half of it will find plenty to 
interest them. 
— (Charles Ernest), The Voice from the 
Night, 6/ Allen 
The motto on the title-page, “‘ This is as 
strange a maze as e’er man trod,” &c., is a 
very fair commentary on this lengthy story of 
mystery and crime. There are many, we 
believe, who love a maze, and to them we 
heartily recommend this book. 
Thieves, by Aix, 6/ Frank Palmer 
The story of an enormously wealthy American 
steel-magnate, who, in addition to his riches, 
possesses an uncontrollable temper, a second 
wife, and a charming daughter. In his early 


Taube (Baron von), In Defence o 





days he seems to have been educated in the 
belief that the power of money was unlimited, 
but later his wealth is associated with many 
forms of trouble. The one great obstacle to 
his selfish desires is a young lawyer, who is 
a significant figure in the labour movements of 
the country. On the whole, the story is in- 
teresting, but would have been improved by 
revision. The illustrations are worthy of 
mention. 
Wemyss (George), The Secret Book, 6/ 
Ham-Smith 
Here the long arm of coincidence is over- 
worked, and the style, though fluent, may jar 
on sensitive readers. The ‘secret book”’ is 
@ woman’s diary, whieh a man finds and reads. 
His determination to discover the owner and 
marry her supplies the events of the story. 
It comes from America, and seems more likely 
to win recognition there than in this country. 
Wilson (Rathmell), Crimson Wings: a Novel for 
Those who Love Yesterday, 6/ Greening 
The first chapter of this novel—‘ The Coming 
Revolution ’—is devoted to views on Modernity. 
The author thinks that this ‘‘ monster,’’ as 
he terms it, has abolished all our old institu- 
tional ideals. The characterization is defec- 
tive throughout. The chief figure is a 
romantic young woman, who goes through 
various vicissitudes incidental to her tempera- 
ment; and there are a number of commonplace 
love - complications. After sundry ramifica- 
tions, including a suicide, the story winds 
to its close. 
Yonge (Charlotte M.), The Caged Lion, 1/ net. 
New edition. Macmillan 


General Literature. 


Encyclopedia of Islam: No. XII. Berbers— 
Bu ‘ath, 3/6 Leyden, Brill; London, Luzac 
For notice of Part IX. see Athen., Sept. 16, 
1911, p. 322. 
Hine (Reginald L.), Anima Celtica. Mathews 
This little book has something of the true 
quality of imaginative prose ; it is written with 
enthusiastic appreciation, rising to a fine flow 
of eloquence. We cannot speak so highly of 
its penetration. The author's idea of the Irish 
spirit is too near tothe conception of Renan and 
Matthew Arnold for our taste ; and the discussion 
of a few obvious traits, humour, melancholy, 
and the like, is only redeemed by the charming 
quotations from Irish literature which serve 
‘ to point these discourses. Despite some faults, 
good predominates. 
Lowry (Ernest Ward), Can the Doctors work the 
Insurance Act ? 1/ net. Watts 
A brightly written brochure which has 
received the approval of the President and other 
important officials of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. The case against the Insurance Act 
from the doctors’ point of view is clearly stated, 
and special attention is given to Mr. Chiozza 
Money as the leading exponent of the measure. 
The conclusion is that doctors cannot work the 
Act as it stands in a manner consistent either 
with their own honour or with due regard to the 
health of their patients. The “six points” 
form the suggested amendments, and the case 
for their adoption is oe stated. 
America, 5/ net. 
Stephen Swift 
This volume embodies a number of haphazard 
anecdotes, observations, and side-lights about 
America. Itis in no way a serious or systematic 
inquiry into American psychology, but a collec- 
tion of wayside gleanings placed on paper as 
a kind of anti - toxin to current nglish 
criticisms. We hear a great deal of the “ manly 
man ”’ and the ‘‘ womanly woman.”’ 


Watkinson (Kev. W. L.), Life’s Unexpected Issues, 


and Other Papers on Character and Conduct, 
3/6 Cassell 

We have seldom encountered a treatise 
conducted on such irrelevant lines. The writer 
prattles on from subject to subject, moralizing 
disjointedly, and in a manner that might very 
well apply to anything. His portrait occupies 
the paper cover, which seems rather incon- 
sistent with the self-effacement he conspicu- 
ously advocates in these pages. 


Watt (Rev. Lauchlan Maclean), Literature and 


Life, 1/6 net. Edinburgh, R. & R. Clark 
London, A. & C. Black 

Mr. Watt’s effort to crowd so many 
literary theories and criticisms into a_ slender 
compass results in a complete lack of propor- 
tion and no solid background for his canvas. 
Moreover, he rushes too precipitately from 
generalizations to their antitheses. The actual 
criticism strikes us as overwrought; the stress 
and tension of style as artificial and over-empha- 
sized. He gives far too much attention to 
Scott, and far too little to Keats and Burns. 
To select Barry Cornwall, Hood, and Matthew 





Arnold as a “triad of great names’ in the 
Victorian era is perverse. The volume forms 
part of the Guild Library. 

Women’s Labour League, Annual Report for the 
Year 1911, together with Report of Proceedings 
at the Seventh Annual Conference, held at 
Birmingham, Tuesday, January 23rd, 2d. 

3, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
The tone of the Report is saddened by the 
deaths during the year of both joint Honorary 
Secretaries, Mrs. Middleton and Mrs. Ramsay 
MacDonald. 
Yale Review, April, 75 cents. 


Pamphlets. 


Chamberlain (B. H.), The Invention of a New 
Religion, 3d. net. Watts 
Prof. Chamberlain in this pamphlet supplies: 
a clear and unbiased exposition of the revival 
of Shintoism, which the Japanese bureaucracy 
resuscitated to make their Imperial policy more 
effective. The old ancestor- and Mikado- 
worship was aptly manipulated to patch up a 
creed which was a blend of Imperialism and 
Cesarism, a religion the spiritual and super- 
natural elements of which were kept studiously 
in the background or engineered to further 
the new materialistic conception of aWesternized 
civilization. Buddhism and the old traditions 
were discredited, and a hierarchy grew up 
under the new shibboleths. 


Friendly Relations with Germany: Correspond- 
ence with British and German Governments 
and German Municipalities, following upon 
Public Meeting held in the City Chambers, 
Glasgow, on Monday, 29 January. Glasgow 

A résumé and classification of the letters- 
urging a more cordial intercommunication, in 
consideration of the ties binding both nations, 
after the public meeting specified. Transla- 
tions of the German letters are included. 


Livingstone (Rev. I.), Conservative Judaism and 
Modern Thought: a Paper read at the Bangor 
Hebrew Literary Society, January 14. 

The author, whose object in this paper has 
been to reveal the compatibility of modern 
thought with Jewish faith and practice, in 
virtue of his argument shows us exactly the 
opposite. The first part of his short ad- 
dress is concerned with Judaic history. 
In it he mentions the astonishing discovery of 
Capt. Weldon, whose theory it was that, as 
gas, electricity, steamers, umbrellas, and 
uniforms were mentioned in Nahum and 
Isaiah, therefore the British people were the 
lost tribes. When Mr. Livingstone stoops to 
quote such trivialities we can hardly take him 
seriously. 

Long (Bernard), The Passing of Babel, or Esper- 
anto and its Place in Modern Life, 6d. net. 

British Esperanto Association 

A practical manual sketching the origin, 
functions, and diffusion of this curiously amor- 
phous language. It describes its interrelation 
with commerce, industry, travel, social inter- 
course, literature, and progress, and correlates: 
a number of useful facts about it. In our 
opinion the heterogeneity of its composition: 
debars it from profoundly affecting mankind. 
It has no character or individuality. 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 


Mireur (Dr. H.), Dictionnaire des Ventes d'Art 
faites en France et a l’étranger pendant les 
dix-huitiéme et dix-neuviéme Siécles, Tome L., 
40fr. net. Paris, C. de Vincenti 

This sale catalogue of eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth - century paintings, drawings, water- 
colours, miniatures, pastels, and the like is 
arranged with the utmost neatness and com- 
prehensiveness, and cannot fail to be very 
useful. 

Philosophy. 

Otte (Heinrich), Kennt Aristoteles die sogenannte 
tragische Katharsis ? Berlin, Weidmann 

This is a vigorously written pamphlet, in 
which the author maintains, first, that the 
common interpretation of taOnudrwr xdbapocs 
is entirely wrong — that «d@apois has no 
reference either to éAéos and $é68os, or indeed 
to the spectator at all; and, secondly, that 
mpayuarwr would be better than waénudrur 
as an emendation for #a@nudrwr, and that 
the whole sentence describes tragedy as “‘ that 
which by means of pity and fear effects the 
purification, or clearing up, of that which is. 
fearful or painful ’—.e., in the “000s itself. 
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History and Biography. 
‘Schlesinger (Max), Geschichte des Symbols: ein 
Versuch. Berlin, Leonhard Simion 
Herr Schlesinger, if he has not dealt ex- 
haustively with his subject—as, indeed, he 
could not in a single volume—has at least 
given a comprehensive outline of it so far as 
European, and in a slighter degree Asiatic, 
history is concerned. He begins with ety- 
mology, and proceeds then to a discussion of 
the physiological and psychological aspects of 
posed or rman showing an inclination to believe 
in the existence of a cerebral centre for sym- 
bolizing, situated, so it is conjectured, in the 

parietal region. 

Geography and Travel. 

Joergensen (Johannes), Le Livre de ty Baste 5fr. 


-aris, Perrin 
See notice on p. 387. 
Science. 
Schoéner (Dr. Otto), Die praktische Vorausbestim- 
mung des Geschlechtes beim Menschen. 
Berlin, Schweizer & Co. 
This monograph sets forth the methods and 
results of certain researches by which the writer 
claims to have discovered how the sex of a 
child may be predicted, and also determined, 
before birth. If he is right, the determining 
factor is on the mother’s side alone; and the 
rinciple by which calculations can be made 
isfurnished by definite laws of sequence in ovu- 
lation. The prima facie reason for hesitation 
about accepting the theory is that, as yet, it 
rests upon only a small number of cases actually 
observed. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


APRIL Theology. 
8 How a Modern Atheist Found God, by 
G. A. Ferguson. Lindsey Press 
8 The Church of To-morrow, by J. H. 
Crooker, D.D. Lindsey Press 

Philosophy. 
25 History of Ancient Philosophy, by A. W. 
Benn, New Edition, 1/ net. Watts 


History and Biography. 
11 My Memoirs, by Madame Steinheil, 10/6 net. 
Eveleigh Nash 
25 A History of the Royal Family of England, 
by Francis Bagshawe, 2 vols., 21/ net. Sands 


School-Books. 


10 The Story of the Roman People, by E. M. 
Faggen, 1/6; Prize Edition, 2/6 net. Harrap 
Grundziige der Naturlehre, being an 
Introduction to Scientific German, by Dr. J. G. 
Wallentin, edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by Prof. P. M. Palmer, 3/6 Harrap 
15 Mémoires d’un Collégien, par A. Laurie, 
edited, with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and 


‘Vocabulary, by O. B. Super, 1/6 Harrap 
Fiction. 
10 The Woman who Tempted, by Gertrude 


Warden, 6/ Ward & Lock 
15 The Children of the New Forest, by Capt. 
Marryat, 1/ net. Collins 

15 Cerise, by Whyte Melville, 1/ net. 
Collins 


15 Cynthia, by Leonard Merrick, 7d. net. 

Collins 
15 Jennifer Pontefracte, by Alice and Claude 
Askew, 7d. net. Collins 
15 he Rommany Stone, by Sir Jas. H. 
Yoxall, Sixpenny Copyright Novels. Collins 
15 Harum Scarum, by Esmé Stuart, Sixpenny 
—- Novels. ollins 
ugene Aram, by Lord Lytton, 44d. net. 
Collins 
15 Windsor Castle, by Harrison Ainsworth, 
4}d. net. Collins 
15 The Fossicker, by Ernest Glanville, Copy- 
right Novels, 3}d. net. Collins 
16 The Stooping Lady, and Fond Adventures, 

by Maurice Hewlett, New Editions, 2/ net each. 
Macmillan 
17 Rogues in Arcady, by Sir Wm. Magnay, 6/ 
Ward & ed 
17. The Silver Medallion, by Percy J. Brebner, 
/ Mills & Boon 


General Literature. 


1l_ Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack, Cheaper 
‘Edition, 2 vols., 5/ net each Chatto & Windus 
25 Penalties upon Opinion ; or, Some Records 
of the Laws of Heresy and Blasphemy, by Hy- 
patia Bradlaugh Bonner, 6d. net. Watts 








Kiterary Gossip. 

CONGRATULATIONS are due to The 
Daily Telegraph on the success of its 
endeavours to raise a fund for the five 
necessitous granddaughters of Dickens. 
The final figures announced give the 
grand total of 9,419/. 7s. : of this 6,6511. 7s. 
was raised in England and 2,768/. in 
America. The Daily Telegraph, in an- 
nouncing its close on the 29th of March, 
states the pleasant fact that the amount 
“represents not a limited number of 
large contributions from the generous 
rich, but a demonstration of the gratitude 
and affection entertained by rich and poor 
alike for the memory of one who loved 
humanity from the highest to the lowest.” 


WE owe an apology to Mr. Colquhoun 
for having said in the review of his book 
‘China in Transformation’ that “no 
foreign envoy of that period was seen at 
the capital before the visit of Mr. Ward, 
the American Minister.” There is a 
published dispatch of August 10th, 1859, 
from Mr. Bruce to Lord Malmesbury, in 
which he reports that the Russian 
Minister, General Ignatieff, succeeded in 
reaching Peking and in exchanging the 
ratifications of the Russian treaty towards 
the end of May. Dr. 8. Wells Williams’s 
diary, recently published at Shanghai, 
says that the Chinese stated on the 
13th of July that the Russian Minister 
was at Peking; it was not till the 20th 
that Mr. Ward landed at Pehtang, and 
he did not arrive at the capital till the 
27th. General Ignatieff appears to have 
gone overland from Russia. 


Some indirect literary interest attaches 
to the sale, at Edinburgh on Saturday 
last, of the gilt spurs which belonged 
to Walter Scott of Harden, familiarly 
known as “ Auld Wat.” It was of ‘ Auld 
Wat ” that Sir Walter Scott wrote: “I 
am lineally descended from that ancient 
chieftain, whose name I have made to 
ring in many a ditty.” Further, it was 
a son of “Auld Wat” who married 
‘**Muckle-mouth Meg,” the subject of 
Browning’s poem. The spurs date back 
to the turbulent times of cattle “ reiving ”’ 
on the Borders, and the tradition is that 
they were placed on the table by Harden’s 
wife Mary, the “‘ Flower of Yarrow,” as 
a significant hint that the larder was 
empty. They were bought on Saturda 
for 465 guineas by Sir Harold Riis | 
for presentation to the Master of Elibank, 
M.P., a descendant of the family of 
** Muckle-mouth Meg.” 


At a recent meeting of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society, Mr. J. T. T. 
Brown gave an account of an import- 
ant MS. of 923 pages folio, written 
in an early seventeenth-century hand, 
picked up recently in a Manchester 
second-hand bookshop. The MS. con- 
tains the full text of: (1) Bellenden’s 


translation of the ‘ Historia Gentis Sco- 
torum,’ written by Hector Boece ; (2) the 
well-known continuation of that history 
down to the year 1565, commonly cited 
as Pitscottie; and (3) a short account 





of the reign of James VI. down to 1604. 
So far as is known, this MS. has not 
hitherto been catalogued or described. 


THREE lectures on George Petrie (the 
Margaret Stokes Memorial Lectures, 1912) 
were given recently at Alexandra College, 
Dublin, by Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves. 
Mr. Graves dealt with Petrie’s work as 
a collector of Irish folk - music, and 
his position as archzologist, artist, and 
man of letters. 


THE Scottish Liprary Association 
is to hold its annual meeting at St. An- 
drews on June Ist, when it will be enter- 
tained by the University. 

Wits the May number, Messrs. Constable 
will undertake the publication in England 
of Scribner’s Magazine. 


‘STROTHER’S JOURNAL,’ from a MS. 
in the British Museum, edited by the 
Rev. Cesar Caine, will be issued by Messrs. 
A. Brown & Sons shortly. It is of value 
for Yorkshire topography, with special 
reference to Hull and York. 


THE death is announced, at the age 
of 84, of Mr. Alexander Milne, a well- 
known Aberdeen bookseller of the firm 
of Messrs. A. & R. Milne. 


WirtH deep regret we record the death 
of Mr. Charles Awdry on Thursday, 
the 28th of March. It was only last week 
that we mentioned his retirement as 
one of the trustees of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution. He had also been 
a trustee of the Newsvendors’ Institution, 
and the Festival at which he presided 
brought a large addition to its funds, as 
every man and boy connected with the 
firm of W. H. Smith & Son—with which 
on his retirement last year as_ senior 
acting partner he had been associated for 
forty-one years —determined to show 
their regard for him. He was looked 
upon by the entire staff more as 
a kind and sympathetic friend than 
a master. In addition to supporting 
institutions connected with the trade, he 
was for many years treasurer of King’s 
College Hospital, and took a prominent 
part in the scheme for its transference 
to Denmark Hill. 

Mr. Awdry was the son of Sir John 
Awdry of Chippenham, Chief Justice of 
Bombay, and was born on the 12th of 
February, 1847. The funeral took place 
at Lavington on Monday, a memorial 
service being held at St. Clement Danes. 
Mr. Awdry will be long remembered for 
his kindliness and old-world courtesy. 


THE SENIOR PRESIDENT of the Reichstag, 
Albert Trager, whose death in his 82nd 
year is announced from Berlin, was in his 
younger days welcomed as a poet who 
would do great things for German lite- 
rature; but he disappointed this hope 
by devoting the best part of his life to 
politics and seeking political rather than 
intellectual liberty for his country. He 
was known in the seventies as the poet 
of the ‘ Gartenlaube,’ then at the height 
of its reputation, and his poems were 
widely read. Many were pleasing, but 
their sentimentality is scarcely likely to 
make them as a whole enduring. 
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SCIENCE 
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DAIRYING AND THE DAIRY FARMER, 


Mr. SHELDON’s volume must be considered a 
standard work on this subject. It contains 
all there is to be known about dairying. The 
author points out the extraordinary progress 
of the last thirty years in this country, 
a fact which makes it imperative for all 
those engaged either in farm or factory 
to use modern methods. In reading 
this book we are struck by the fact that 
some knowledge of science is absolutely 
essential for all those engaged in the milk 
trade or the manufacture of butter or 
cheese, and in the general management of 
cows. It is foolish for people to imagine 
that the knowledge acquired by their fore- 
fathers is adequate nowadays to make a 
commercial success of their business. 


In the latter half of the nineteenth century 
American cheeses were flooding the English 
market. Our farmers became naturally 
alarmed at this state of things, and in 1868 the 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society in- 
structed their Secretary to obtain information 
as to the means by which the Americans were 
enabled to load our markets with cheese 
of far better quality than could be produced 
in this country. The result of the inquiry 
showed that the Americans had established 
“cheese factories,’ which were under the 
direct supervision of skilled specialists well 
acquainted with the latest bacteriological 
knowledge. Similar factories were subse- 
quently started in this country with success, 
and the only reason why they are not 
more numerous is that in recent years the 
demands of cities and towns have increased 
to such an extent that it is more profit- 
able for the farmer to send his milk thither 
than to the cheese factories. Mr. Sheldon 
points out that the milk trade, properly 
conducted, “‘ will out - profit cheese - making 
almost anywhere, if only a railway is near 
enough, and is reasonable in its freight.” 

With regard to cattle diseases, the author 
says.that a man can treat all the minor 
ailments without seeking skilled help, and 
we “are informed that a farmer can obtain 
for one penny leaflets which are issued by 
the Board of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, 
8.W.,and which will give him all the necessary 
first-aid advice. Young calves may suffer 
from malnutrition as well as the human 
infant. The disease known as “ black leg ”’ 
appears to be very fatal; it occurs about 
the time of weaning, when the calf begins to 
eat grass; the complaint can be prevented 
by giving linseed cake regularly iin the 
first summer. As such cake is much 
richer in albumen and fat than _ grass, 
the condition is presumably due to the fact 
that grass is deficient in these two con- 
stituents which are essential for a rapidly 
growing animal. The corresponding illness 
in 'the human infant is rickets. 

The thirty-two illustrations in Mr. Shel- 
don’s book are admirable, and the descrip- 
tion of the various breeds of cattle and the 
food supply necessary to keep them in good 
condition is well done. 


In Mr. Sadler’s book on bacteria we find 
that the great difference between farming 
in jthe olden times and at the present day 
consists in our knowledge of the action of 





Dairying: a Book for all who are engaged in the 
Production and Management of Milk. By 
John Prince Sheldon. (Cassell & Co.) 


Bacteria as Friends and Foes of the Dairy 
Farmer. By Wilfrid Sadler. (Methuen & Co.) 








bacteria in producing ferments. Formerly 
it was left to chance whether a cheese 
ripened in a normal manner or not; now 
we know for certain that the lactic - acid 
bacillus is essential in bringing about this 
change. We also know that the bacillus 
should be obtained in as pure a form as 
possible—that is to say, without the addition 
of other bacteria. 

The modern dairy should, in fact, be 
as free from bacteria as an operating theatre 
at @ hospital, and only those bacteria 
which are required to act as ferments in 
butter and cheese manufacturé should be 
allowed to be present. All unpleasant 
odours and tastes are caused by definite 
bacteria, which, with our modern methods, 
can be absolutely avoided. 


Both books should be of great value to 
those concerned in the milk trade. 








SOCIETIES. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 21.—Dr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. W. 
Page exhibited various objects from Hertfordshire, 
including some bronze implements from Hitchin, 
the top of a late Celtic sword scabbard from the 
site of Verulamium, and an armorial pendant, 
with the arms of Clare, from St. Albans. 

A paper was read by Mr. Page on ‘Some 
Notes on Watling Street in its Relation to London.’ 
He described the excavations which had lately 
been made, by permission of the Office of Works, 
to ascertain if possible the line of Watling Street 
through Hyde Park. These excavations having 
proved fruitless, he had instituted a search among 
the early charters of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster for a reference to an early road 
running northward from the Edgware Road. 
Little documentary evidence was, however, to 
be found, but a document was quoted showing 
that the Ossolstone, formerly situated at the 
junction of Watling Street and the road from 
Camulodunum, or Colchester, to Staines at the 
Marble Arch, probably a Roman geometric stone, 
was for long of importance, and that the hundred 
courts and county courts were held here. Mr. 
Page then went on to review the information 
available regarding the southern section of 
Watling Street. He 'stated that Verulamium and 
Camulodunum were the two most important 
British towns before the Claudian invasion, and 
that archeology and the evidence of Cesar 
pointed to an intimate intercourse between these 
towns and the Continent. Consequently, there 
must have been a trade route between them and 
the Kentish ports, which, he suggested, followed 
the line of Watling Street as the most suitable, 
béth on account of soil and situation. He sug- 
gested that Casar and Aulus Plautius followed 
this route, quoting what evidence there was on 
the subject. He then went into the question of 
the rise of London and its position as the centre 
of the Roman road system almost immediately 
after the Claudian invasion. The conclusions to 
be drawn were that there was a British track 
from the Kentish ports to Verulamium, following 
approximately the course of Watling Street; and 
that it was set out with regard to the crossing- 
place of the Thames, and irrespective of London. 
The British track was straightened and metalled 
after the importance of London was established, 
and therefore the traffic had become diverted 
to London by the Colchester Road, now approxi- 
mately represented by Oxford Street and a 
branch from that road. Probably, therefore, 
the section of Watling Street southward of the 
Marble Arch to Southwark, always difficult of 
transit for a part of its way on account of the 
wetness of the soil, would become, as soon as 
London reached importance in the first century, 
only a subsidiary road, and was probably never 
paved like the rest of Watling Street. This, it 
may be suggested, is the reason why it has not 
been discovered. 

Mr. Reginald Smith described an Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery at Uncleby, E.R. Yorks, excavated in 
1868 by Canon Greenwell. About seventy burials 
were found in or adjoining a round barrow 
which was 94{ft. in diameter and 3 ft. high at 
the time of excavation; but the original Bronze 
Age barrow, with a cremated primary interment, 
had a diameter of 70 ft. From the slope of the 
later skeletons it was clear that the Anglo-Saxons 
were laid on this earlier barrow and covered with 
earth, which in time increased the area of the 





barrow. The burials were extended and con- 
tracted, most of the former having the head at 
the west end of the grave, and the grave-furniture 
pointing to the close of the pagan period. Most 
of the finds were given to York Museum, and 
comprise several bronze thread-boxes, a sword, 
and four sword-knives (or scramasaxes), often 
with steels or hones for sharpening; a bronze 
bow] with drop-handles, two gold filigree pendants, 
and other jewellery of Kentish types, some of 
the annular brooches having pairs of animal- 
heads in the style of the seventh century. Con- 
spicuous by their absence were spear-heads, 
amber beads, and long brooches, all of which 
usually accompany interments of the pagan period 
in Saxon and Anglian districts. The inventory 
of the graves was taken from Canon Greenwell’s 
journal, and the cemetery merited detailed 
publication as perhaps the latest found in uncon- 
secrated ground. 


March 28.—Dr. C. H. Read, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. P. M. Johnston exhibited by per- 
mission of the owner, Mr. Dyson Perrins, @ 
manuscript Psalter of Jerome, witha Processional 
and — prayers added. The manuscript 
is of Italian workmanship, and can be dated to 
the end of tke tenth or beginning of the eleventh 
century. It is of especial interest and value, 
as it is embellished with a series of miniature 
paintings of saints and ecclesiastics, which exhibit 
the style of vestments worn at the date. The 
manuscript is quite small, only measuring some 
4} inches in height. 

Mr. R. W. Carden read a paper dealing with 
‘The Italian Artists in England during the 
Sixteenth Century.’ The object of the paper was 
not so much to review the whole subject as to 
bring together a number of facts which had 
hitherto escaped general notice. The speaker 
showed that the tomb of Dr. Yong, in the Chapel 
of the Rolls, could now be definitely accepted as 
the work of Torrigiano, as its temporary removal 
in 1895 had revealed new and unmistakable 
evidence which pointed to the fact that the men 
who worked on the tomb of Henry VII. at West- 
minster also worked in the Chapel of the Rolls. 
Turning to the Giovanni da Maiano who worked 
for Wolsey at Hampton Court, he mentioned a 
document which proved that this Giovanni was 
the nephew of the brothers Benedetto and 
Giuliano da Maiano. He quoted a letter from 
Pietro Aretino to Girolamo da Treviso which 
showed conclusively that the latter was Tg 
by Henry VIII. to build a ‘palace in 1542, two 
years before the appointment of John of Padua 
as “ Devizer of His Majesty’s buildings,’ this 
being the earliest notice of an Italian architect 
being employed at the English Court. It was a 
pity that this building could not now be identified. 
Turning to the sculptor Nicholas de Modena, he 
endeavoured to identify this artist with the 
Niccold dell’ Abbate who worked at Fontainebleau 
with Primaticcio, and was his chief assistant, 
and showed that the few facts known concerning 
each of the supposed two artists fitted together 
in a remarkable way, and did not at any point 
overlap, while the assumption of their identity 
would solve certain difficulties which had per- 
plexed Tiraboschi and other writers who had 
devoted their attention to the life of Niccold 
dell’ Abbate. 





LINNEAN.—March 21.—Dr. D. H. Scott, 
President, in the chair.—A paper by Dr. I. Bolivar 
and Mr. C. Ferriére on the ‘ Orthoptera-Phas- 
mide of the Seychelles ’ was read by the Zoological 
Secretary, who in illustration of the re showed 
living examples of Phasmide and their eggs. 
Mr. W. F. Kirby, Miss E. Pearce (who also showed 
specimens), Miss E. M. Wakefield, Dr. A. P. Sone 
and Dr. O. Stapf joined in the discussion whic. 
followed. 

Miss M. Rathbone exhibited a specimen of 
Trifolium repens which showed phyllody of the 
carpels in a very distinct manner, the axes of 
many of the flowers being prolonged into a — 
leaflet, subtended by stipules, the rest of ti 
flower calling for no remark. Miss E. M. Ber- 
ridge, the President, Dr. O. Stapf, Dr. C. E. Moss 
(visitor), Mr. H. R. Darlington, the Rev. E, 8. 
Marshall, and Dr. R. R. Gates (visitor) con- 
tributed further observations. . : 

Mr. J. A. Liddell’s paper, ‘On Nitocrameira 
bdellure, a New Genus of Parasitic Cantho- 
camptide,’ was read in abstract by the oe 
Secretary, and commented on by the . 
T. R. R. Stebbing, Dr. W. T. Calman, Prof. 
Dendy, and the President. 

The Botanical -werpens | 8 gave an account of a 
paper by Mr. W. West and Prof. G. S. West'entitled 

On the Periodicity of the Phytoplankton of 
some British Lakes.’ 

Mr. H. N. Dixon showed a series of plants from 
South Portugal, stating that they were collected 
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on a botanical visit to Algarve, in company with 
Mr. W. E. Nicholson, in May, 1911. The trip was 
mainly taken with a view to bryophytic study, 
and the phanerogams were only ey 
collected. They were not, therefore, shown with 
special reference to their botanical interest, though 
some of them are decidedly rare, but were 
principally exhibited to draw attention to the 
method of mounting, some of the specimens 
being mounted on sheets of black paper, 
instead of the ordinary white. In _ certain 
cases, as, for instance, with white and yellow 
flowers, or with many grasses, the colour of 
the flower is shown up much better by the 
contrast ; and in others, where this is not con- 

icuously the case, the black background pro- 
uces a restfulness to the eye which probably, 
gee apart from colour contrast, is an advantage. 
t was not suggested that in allcases, or for herb- 
arium purposes, there is any advantage gained, 
but for exhibition purposes, and for a certain 
class of plants, it seems an improvement over 
the ordinary white sheet. The surface should 
have as little glaze as possible, and a paper 
should be chosen which has been found 
to bear considerable exposure to light without 
discoloration. Several of the plants shown are 
endemic to Portugal, and others to the Spanish 
Peninsula. 

Dr. J. Mastin sent for exhibition under the 
microscope two slides of Polycistina. 





MicroscoPicaL.— March 20.—Mr. E. Heron- 
Allen, V.-P., in the chair.—Mr. C. F. Rousselet 
described a Lieberkiihn microscope which had 
been presented by Mr. Alpheus Smith. Lieber- 
kiithn devised this form of microscope about 1738 ; 
it was intended principally for viewing opaque 
objects, which were illuminated by a silver con- 
cave speculum in the centre of which was mounted 
a biconvex lens. The combination of a lens 
and reflector was invented by Descartes in 1637, 
but it remained for Lieberkiihn, 100 years later, 
to apply it in a convenient and serviceable form. 
The reflector is known as a “ Lieberkiihn,”’ and 
is used at the —— day. Mr. Rousselet also 
described two old microscopes lent for exhibition 
by Mr. T. H. Court. The first, a small portable 
simple microscope, signed I. Cuff, was probably 

e about 1750. The pillar is inclinable, and 
is mounted excentrically upon a thin oval brass 
plate, upon which it can be rotated to give 
stability to the instrument in different positions. 
It has a fine adjustment of the John Marshall 
type to the lens-holder. There is a concave 
murror, which, like the lens-holder, stage, and 
oval foot, is hinged so that it can be folded 
up. It seems probable that this instrument may 
have been the parent model of Ellis’s aquatic 
microscope. The second microscope was by 
Watkins & Smith, who wers in partnership from 
1765 to 1775, a circumstance which fixes the 
date of the instrument. 

Mr. Conrad Beck exhibited a lens termed the 
“* Focostat Lens.” It was attached to a needle 
or scalpel for dissecting purposes, and when it had 
been adjusted to the focus required, work could be 
carried on without further adjustment. It could 
also be used in removing foreign bodies from 
culture tubes. 

Mr. E. J. Sheppard exhibited two slides. The 
tirst was a vertical section through the four upper 
incisors of a kitten about six days before birth ; 
the section passed through nearly an equal plane 
in each tooth. Mr. Sheppard also described the 
method of staining adopted. The second slide 
showed the second maturation division in the 
ovum of a mouse prior to its leaving the ovary. 

Mr. C. F. Rousselet described four Rotifera 
from the Devil’s Lake, a large brackish-water lake 
in North Dakota, the point of interest being that 
all four species lived in brackish water only. 

Mr. F. Enock gave a lecture on ‘ Fairy Flies 
and their Hosts.’ The interesting fact was that 
the eggs of the Mymaride are deposited in the 
eggs of destructive flies. The lecture was illus- 
trated by many beautiful slides prepared by Mr. 
Enock, including a series of photomicrographs 
illustrating the life-history of the fly from the time 
ts egg was deposited in its host. 





Roya Institution. — April 1—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—Mr. 
F. C. 'Tiarks, Mrs. Tiarks, and Mr. A. Wagg 
were elected Members. 

The Chairman reported the decease of Prof. 
N. Lebedew of Moscow, an Honorary Member, 
and a resolution ot condolence with the family 
was } 

The special thanks of the Members were 
returned to Mrs. Ludwig Mond and family for their 
tt of a bronze medallion of the late Dr. Ludwig 


ond, founder of the Davy-Faraday Laboratory. 





Society oF ENGINEERS. — April 1—Mr. Gerald 
O. Case read a paper on ‘Ligno-Concrete.’ In the 
introductory remarks the author referred to the 
use in America and Australia of concrete in com- 
bination with timber, and pointed out that while 
the concrete effectively preserves the timber, it is 
not used to the greatest advantage. The object of 
the author’s investigations was to ascertain if it 
were possible to reinforce concrete with timber 
rods. Roughly speaking, steel is about eight or 
nine times stronger than timber, but ten to fifteen 
times as expensive. The efficiency of timber, as a 
reinforcing material, depends on whether there is 
sufficient adhesion between the timber and the 
concrete, and whether the difficulties of the absorp- 
tion of moisture by the timber from the wet 
concrete, and the splitting of the latter, can be 
overcome. 

The paper described the experiments made by the 
author to ascertain (a) the amount of water 
absorbed by eighteen kinds of timber immersed in 
fresh water, along the grain and through the end 
grain respectively; (b) the relative “ye oY by 
the timber of fresh and sea water in the same 
— ; (c) the relative amount of water absorbed 

y timber embedded in 6 to 1 concrete and neat 
cement blocks; (d) the effect of applying wood 
yreservative—creosote, varnish, &c.—to the timber 

fore insertion in the concrete or cement blocks ; 
(e) the effect on the adhesion between the timber 
and the concrete of soaking the rods before inser- 
tion. Examples were given to show that concrete 
effectively preserves timber embedded in it. 





British NuMISMATIC.— March 20.— Mr. 
Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair.—Mr. 
J. Reilly, jun., was elected a Member.—Mr. W. J. 
Andrew, in an address, continued his ‘ Numis- 
matic History of the Reign of Stephen.’ He 
called attention to the fact that the existing coins 
of Stephen’s regal type, Hawkins 269, were 
confined to mints which were all to the east of 
a line drawn from York to Lewes, and he believed 
that their circulation was practically limited to 
that portion of England, for it was there that 
the strength of Stephen’s party lay. The mints 
to the west must have then been issuing money 
either under the influence of Matilda’s party or 
of that of the independent bishops and barons. 
The period would comprise the years 1142 to 
1146, and of it he attributed Hawkins type 275 
to Henry, Bishop of Winchester, the King’s 
brother ; Hawkins 272 to the Bishop of Exeter ; 
and 273 and 274 also to the West of England. 
Treating the series bearing the name of Henry, 
and illustrated as Hawkins 259, he adduced evi- 
dence toprove that, with the possible exception 
of the Corbridge coin, which might well have been 
issued by Prince Henry of Scotland as Earl of 
Northumberland, the type could not have been 
current before 1142; and as in that year 
Henry Fitz-Empress, afterwards Henry II., 
arrived in England as a boy of ten years old, 
he believed it was commemorative of his advent, 
when, in consequence of the tendency of the 
Norman barons towards Salic principles, the 
cause of his mother, t!:e Empress Matilda, was 
upon the wane. The geographical division of 
power and monetary circulation would explain 
the continuance, in those counties which were 
not under Stephen’s authority, of the many varied 
types which seem to have had but a local issue, 
such, for example, as the pennies of Taunton 
struck by the Bishop of Winchester, which bore 
the name of a moneyer whom Mr. Andrew 
identified as ‘‘Sanson the moneyer’’ of the 
Winchester Roll of 1148. 

Major R. P. Jackson contributed a paper on 
the coins of Madura and Tanjore, in which he 
differentiated the issues of the various potentates 
ruling between the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and explained the origin of many of 
the symbols which appear upon them. In this 
relation he was able to append a list of ‘‘ sri-vira ”’ 
coins of Madura new to Indian numismatics. 

Mr. J. Coats, jun., presented to the Library of 
the Society, and to each member of its Council, a 
copy of Burns’s ‘Scottish Coinage’; and Mr. 
W. Allen contributed to the Society’s collection 
a medal in silver struck to commemorate 
his friend the late Dr. Joseph Joachim. 

Mr. B. Roth exhibited a series of the coins of 
Stephen’s reign referred to in Mr. Andrew’saddress ; 
Mr. F. A. Walters showed a heavy noble of 
Henry IV. of the Calais mint, weighing 119°4 
grains; and Mr. William Charlton, Mr. W. S. 
Qgden, and the author illustrated Major Jackson’s 
paper with many examples of the indian coinage. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Fa. Astronomical, 5. 





Science Gossip. 


THE FirtH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
MATHEMATICIANS is to be held at Cam- 
bridge, August 22nd-28th, next. Sir G, 
Darwin is sident of the Congress, Sir 
J. Larmor is Treasurer, whilst Profs. Hobson 
and Love are the General Secretaries. 

THe third number appeared, as_ usual, 
on April Ist, of ‘The Sportophyte: a 
British Journal of Botanical Humour,’ 
founded and edited by Dr. Marie Stopes. 
This year the jokes seem to us more technical 
than they were, but we doubt not that 
botanists, who are a particularly happy 
family in science, will appreciate them, 
‘ The Sportophyte ’ has discovered a French 
predecessor of 1847, a book which has some 
pleasant comments on the ways and limita- 
tions of the savant. 


WHATEVER may be thought of recent 
proposals for the reformation of the calendar, 
the project of a fixed date for Easter stands 
on a different footing, and appears to have 
a@ considerable consensus of opinion in its 
favour. Although it should be distinctly 
understood that astronomical considerations 
cannot fix the date ofthe original Good 
Friday, such considerations indicate possible 
dates, which, taken in conjunction with 
historical data, may serve as a_ basis 
for a decision on the question. Amongst 
such possible dates perhaps April 7th, A.D, 
30, and April 3rd, a.p. 33, have the 
most claim to recognition. It would thus 
a that an arrangement by which Good 

riday should be the first Friday in April 
would meet the requirements of the case, 
as a date suitable for the purposes of the 
commemoration, and more convenient for 
Easter holidays than the varying dates 
adopted in accordance with the present 
system. 

LaDY ASTRONOMERS are not unknown on 
this side of the Atlantic, but there are more 
of them in America. To perpetuatexthe 
memory of Maria Mitchell, an astronomer 
of sixty years ago, the Nantucket Maria 
Mitchell Association has been formed, and 
this Association, aided by a gift from Mr. 
Carnegie, has endowed a Fellowship to be 
held by a lady whilst pursuing research 
in astronomy. The first award has been 
made to Miss Margaret Harwood, who has 
already been engaged in variable - star 
observation at Harvard College for some 
years. 

THE new star Nova Geminorum, No. 2, 
has now sunk below the limit of naked-eye 
visibility, but it is possible to follow{its 
career, so far as its brightness is concerned, 
from recent observations. According to 
Prof. Pickering of Harvard College, on 
March 10th it did not appear on a photo- 
graph of the region on which stars of the 
eleventh magnitude were shown; but it 
occurred as a star of the fifth magnitude 
on a photograph taken on March IIth. 
On the next night, March 12th, it was dis- 
covered by Mr. Enebo, when it was saidjto 
be of magnitude four. The star was esti- 
mated to have been brighter than the third 
magnitude on March 13th and 14th, and 
this appears to have been the maximum, for 
it has since decreased in brightness almost 
continuously, though there have been oc- 
casional fluctuations. The spectrum in the 
beginning was of the usual type character- 
istic of Nove, the bright hydrogen lines 
being accompanied by dark absorption 
bands, changing on March 15th to a bright 
line spectrum. Later many of the lines 
have broadened and been displaced, which 
may be interpreted as indicating that two 
bodies with relative motion are involved in 
the phenomenon. 
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FINE ARTS 
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Prehistoric Thessaly : being some Account 
of Recent Excavations and Explorations 
in North-Eastern Greece from Lake 
Kopais to the Borders of Macedonia. By 
A. J. B. Wace and M. S. Thompson. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


Tue explorations and excavations upon 
which Mr. Wace has been employed for 
many years, more recently with the 
assistance of Mr. Thompson, here find 
thorough and accurate publication. The 
records of discovery upon the various 
prehistoric sites are fully described and 
adequately illustrated, so that it is possible 
to estimate the evidence upon which the 
conclusions of the explorers are based ; 
and the concluding chapters of the book 
give a survey of the whole subject as 
clear as our present state of knowledge 
will allow, and an excellent and reasonable 
discussion of the various theories that 
have been held. Many of those theories 
were based upon a partial knowledge of 
the facts, and fall of themselves as 
soon as they are confronted with a com- 
prehensive statement such as is here 
supplied. 

The authors themselves, however, would 
be the first to admit that there are many 
problems still awaiting solution, and that 
their book represents not merely a sum- 
mary of existing knowledge, but alsoa basis 
for future investigation and theory. They 
certainly seem to have shown quite 
clearly that the Thessalian region was, 
in prehistoric times, almost completely 
isolated from the civilization of the 
Aigean and of the southern Greek penin- 
sula; that the penetration of influence 
from the south during the Mycenzan 
Age was only partial and superficial; and 
that rude Thessaly formed, as the authors 
well put it, “a buffer state, and helped 
to protect the civilization of Southern 
Greece from the more vigorous tribes of 
the Northern Balkans.” The relations of 
the Thessalian region with the south and 
west are thus fairly evident ; those with 
the north are more interesting, but must 
await more exploration before they are 
clear ; and the racial questions involved 
are even more obscure. 


In dealing with primitive geometric ware, 
of the sort found in such quantities upon 
many sites recently, both in the Aigean 
and North Greek region, and far afield from 
Mesopotamia and throughout the Medi- 
terranean basin, not to speak of more 
remote quarters of the earth, the question 
of racial and artistic affinity or influence 
cannot be studied apart from the psy- 
chology of primitive art, for it seems that 
the human mind and hand tend to produce 
similar results under similar conditions in 
many cases where any influence or rela- 
tion is improbable or impossible. 





The book is produced by the Cambridge 
University Press in a suitable form, and 
is a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of a difficult subject. 








SIR WILLIAM RICHMOND'S 
PICTURES. 


THE exhibition of Sir William Blake 
Richmond's pictures at the Fine-Art Society 
contains a considerable number of excellent 
paintings, and, indeed, with the exception 
of the cheap No. 8, Lake Griinewald, Berlin, 
all the works shown display the artist’s 
talent in a more amiable light than the 
more ambitious figure pictures which he 
sends to the Academy. An earlier collection 
of his pictures at the New Gallery had 
already shown us how varied is Sir 
William’s production, certain work in the 
Pre-Raphaelite manner having demon- 
strated his power of painting from 
nature with a delicacy and modesty which 
retain their value through any changes 
of artistic fashion. An intelligent curiosity 
as to what his contemporaries are doing, a 
receptiveness which enables him to acquire 
not the outward semblance only, but also the 
real spirit of their accomplishment—these 
are excellent qualities, notwithstanding the 
modern rage for originality at all costs, 
and it is these qualities which make Sir 
William Richmond an acceptable painter. 


In the present exhibition the inspiring 
genius would seem to be Giovanni Costa, him- 
self, it is true, a painter of no extraordinary 
initiative, so that it would perhaps be more 
just to set them both down as landscape 

inters of the Roman School. Sir William 

ichmond, at any rate, does not imitate 
Costa slavishly, though in such works as 
Carrara, Mountains after Storm (29), Twi- 
light, Shore of Bocca d’Arno (61), or Forest, 
Volterra (3), the resemblance, when similar 
subjects are handled, is very striking. 
On the Banks of the Tiber (26) and The Castle, 
Assisi (32 and 62), are finer pictures, however, 
and by their more masculine conception 
suggest, perhaps, the influence of another 
artist who also fell under the Roman spell— 
Harpignies. 

These are the best of the Italian subjects, 
which, as a rule, represent the happiest 
period of the artist’s landscape work, 
although one of the Egyptian subjects— 
A Street Scene, Cairo (50)—stands apart 
from the rest by its virile technique and 
bold design. The only paintings we have 
seen which have much affinity with it are 
certain little-known oil studies by the late 
Thomas Graham, which had the same 
forcible contrasts of harshly brushed trans- 
parent paint and vigorous impasto, the 
colours of which seemed rather emphasized 
by their being confined to comparatively 
neutral pigments. In the other Egyptian 
subjects, such as Nile Boatmen (53) or 
Tomb of Sheykh, El Kab, Egypt (6), we 
rather see the influence of Costa filtered 
through Leighton ; and in the Porch of Sultan 
Hassan, Cairo (19), a typical French picture 
of the period of Géréme. Costa, Géréme, 
and, in earlier work not included here, the 
English Pre-Raphaelites—may seem an odd 
jumble of styles: and there will not be 
wanting critics to say that a painter so 
adaptable cannot be of much importance. 
To some extent this may be granted, in the 
sense that the name of Sir William Rich- 
mond will not stand for any definite addition 
in kind to the art of painting. We cannot 
admit, however, that his pictures are on that 
account unimportant. 





PICTURE SALES. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on March 23rd the 
following pictures, the property of the late Sir 
William James Farrer: ans Maler, Johan de 
Meun, author of ‘The Romaunt of the Rose,’ 
in dark dress, showing a white shirt at the neck, 
and holding his gloves in his left hand, and a 
rose in his right, 1,0711. Rembrandt, A River 
Scene : ag vy | Weather, a windmill on rising 
ground on the left, figures landing from a boat in 
the foreground, 210/. Sandro Botticelli, The 
Madonna and Child, with St. John, the Madonna, 
in rich dress, covered by a blue cloak lined with 
green, supporting on her knees the Infant Saviour, 
who holds the end of her muslin veil, 7561. Moretto 
da Brescia, The Magdalen, wearing a pink cloak 
over a black dress, and carrying the pot of oint- 
ment in her hands, 2101. A. Bronzino, Francesco 
I. de’ Medici, in rich red dress, resting his arms 
upon a table, and holding a miniature in his 
right hand, 2101. B. Cariani, Portrait of a 
Gentleman of the Scaliger Family, in dark dress 
with red slashed sleeves, and red cap, 4201. 
Raffaellino del Garbo, The Madonna and Child 
with Saints (a triptych), 4201. G. B. Moroni, 
Portrait of a Monk, in white gown, head turned to 
the left, 2201. Andrea del Sarto, A Pieta, the 
dead Christ, with a pink loin-cloth, reposes in 
the foreground; behind, in the centre, is the 
Madonna, with an angel on either side ef her, 5251. 
Luca Signorelli, St. George and the Dragon, 462i. 
Il Tintoretto, The Raising of Lazarus, 4831. 
Titian, The Adoration of the Shepherds, 6461. 

The other pictures were from various collec- 
tions : Jan van der Meer of Haarlem, An Extensive 
Landscape, in the centre, on a mound by the 
edge of a river, a chateau, and behind it, on the 
left, some cottages and a figure, 3151. Carpaccio, 
The Madonna and Child with Saints, the Madonna, 
in red dress, blue and green cloak, and white head- 
dress, enthroned, holding the Infant Saviour, 
who stands on her knee; before her on the right 
stands St. Peter, and on the left St. Paul, 3251. 
P. Moreelse, Portrait of a Young Girl, in green 
dress with white pinafore, holding a feather 
fan, 2301. Umbrian School, the Madonna, 
supporting on her lap the Infant Saviour, who 
is lifting the lid from a vase she holds in her 
right hand, 5041. A. Cuyp, A Landscape, two 
peasants conversing under an oak; before them 
some sheep and a goat, 2621. ; 


Messrs. Christie sold on March 30th the following 
pictures, the property of the late Mr. John Glas 
Sandeman: D. A. C. Artz, A Fisherwoman, seated 
on the dunes, sewing, her boy and young daughter 
playing before her, 2731. J. Blommers, 
Landing and selling Fish, Scheveningen, 714l. 
J. Maris, A Town on a River, with a bridge and 
boats, 3671. W. Maris, A Duck and Ducklings, 
by some reeds at the edge of a stream, 3361. 
Sir W. Q. Orchardson, The Protector, 4201. 

The remainder were from various properties. 
Drawings: J. M. Whistler, Japanese omen, 
(pastel), 1201. B. J. Blommers, Selling Fish, 
Scheveningen, 2101. Sir L. Alma Tadema, 
Watching the Passers-by, 1201. L. Lhermitte, 
Moisson sur le Couteau (pastel), 1101. 

Pictures: H. Fantin-Latour, Peonies in a Glass 
Bowl, 3251. ; Spring Flowers in a Vase, 1991. 10s. 
J. B. C. Corot, Landscape, with a building, 
figure, and cows, 1991. 10s.; Landscape, with a 
building and figure: evening, 1991. 10s. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


THE portrait in oils of himself which the 
Italian Government has invited Commen- 
datore Walter Crane to paint for the 
Uffizi Gallery, Florence, is now com- 
pleted, and it will be shown, together with 
a selection of drawings and water-colours 
by this artist, at the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square, on and after Saturday, 
the 13th inst. 


SEVERAL portraits have recently been 
added to the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, Edinburgh. They include the Van 
Dyck full-length of James, first Duke of 
Hamilton; George Richmond’s portrait 
of James Syme, the distinguished Edin- 
burgh surgeon; Thomas Philips’s _half- 
length of James, eighth Earl of Lauderdale ; 
and Sir James Guthrie’s full-length of the 
late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
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M. CamILLE Mavc arr contributes to the 
April number of L’Art et les Artistes an 
important article on the work of M. Albert 

,» whose ‘ Souvenirs des Indes’ are 
being exhibited this month at the Galerie 
George Petit, Paris. Though chiefly known 
as a painter, M. Besnard is also an accom- 
plished etcher, and he has specially executed 
an original etching, a proof of which will 
be presented this month to each subscriber 
of the French review. 


Tue FreNcH GOVERNMENT has recently 
acquired for the Musée du Luxembourg a 
bronze bust of M. Claude Monet, the founder 
of Impressionism, by M. Paul Paulin, 
@ sculptor who has already won distinction 
by his portrait busts of Degas and Renoir. 


One of the most distinguished of Piloty’s 
—_ has passed away in Otto Seitz, Pro- 
essor at the Munich Academy, whose death 
in his 66th year is announced from that city. 
His chief strength lay in his landscapes, but 
he was also well known by his drawings. 


An interesting discovery has_ recently 
been made at the Boymans Museum, 
Rotterdam. According to the Dutch corre- 

mdent of The American Art News, the 

ortrait of a Man’ by Carel Fabritius 
at that museum has been found to bear, 
in addition to the signature, the inscription 
** #tat. 31,” and the date 1645. Ifaccepted, 
this establishes 1614 as the year when 
Fabritius was born, and demolishes the 
statement of Blijswijck that Fabritius was 
** about thirty ’’ when he was killed in 1654, 
and the accepted theory that he was born 
between 1624 and 1625. The De Notte 

rtrait by Fabritius at Amsterdam, which 
oo @ date generally deciphered as 1640, 
tends to confirm the earlier birth-date. 


M. Rop1n’s statue ‘ L’ Homme qui Marche’ 
has now been placed in position at the 
Farnese Palace, which has recently been 
.acquired by the French Republic as its 
Embassy at Rome. 


CONSTANTINOPLE is the latest Euro 
capital to be the victim of art robbers. 
It has only recently come to light that 
@ magnificent aigrette, jewelled with 
diamonds, emeralds, and pearls of at 
value, has been stolen from the mausoleum 
of Mahmoud II. Even greater consterna- 
tion has been caused by the disappearance 
of the historic sabre of Suliman the Mag- 
nificent, which vanished during the trans- 
ference of the national collection of arms 
from the imperial palace to the Museum of 
Arms. 








MUSIC 


— 
THE ‘JENA’ SYMPHONY. 


THE much-discussed ‘Jena’ Symphony 
was performed at the fourth and last 
concert of the New Symphony Orchestra 
at Queen’s Hall on March 30th, and Mr. 
Herbert McCullagh, in the programme- 
book, declared that ‘‘ the absolute authen- 
ticity of the music may now be accepted 
without demur or hesitation.” As yet, 
however, in our opinion, the evidence in 
favour of its being a genuine work by 
Beethoven is scarcely strong enough to 
justify such a bold statement. It is 
strange that the orchestral parts have been 
discovered, yet no full score; also that 
the name of Beethoven should be only on 
a second violin and a ’cello part. The 


first violin part would surely have been 





the most natural place for it. Prof. 
Stein, who discovered the parts, has 
frankly stated that numerous symphonies 
have been falsely circulated under the 
names of Haydn and Mozart. Beethoven’s 
name, however, says the Professor, was 
scarcely known outside Vienna until after 
the publication of his first Symphony in 
1801. Who then, he asks, would have 
thought of putting it on a spurious manu- 
script ? Beethoven’s name was, how- 
ever, known at Jena as early as 1793 (the 
Symphony, he believes, was composed after 
1792 and before 1800), for Prof. Fischenick 
wrote on January 26th in that year to 
Schiller’s sister Charlotte at Jena, telling 
her of the wonderful youth whom the 
Elector had sent to Vienna to study under 
Haydn. Beethoven must therefore have 
been talked about in musical circles at 
Jena. 

As to the internal evidence afforded 
by the music, it shows the strong influence 
of Mozart and Haydn, principally the 
latter, to which all composers, great and 
small, were subject during the second half 
of the eighteenth century. Prof. Stein 
considers the minor section of the slow 
movement out-and-out Beethovenish, but 
we doubt whether he will find many to 
endorse that opinion. He names one or 
two other passages in the work more likely 
to support his argument, yet not forcible 
enough to convince us that Beethoven 
wrote the Symphony. There is one 
genuine work of Beethoven’s composed as 
early as 1790, a ‘Cantata on the Death 
of the Emperor Joseph II.’ The score 
was not discovered until 1884, and, after 
playing it through, Brahms truly said : 
“* It is all genuine Beethoven, and even were 
not his name on the title-page, it would 
be attributed to no one else.’’ The differ- 
ence between the music of the Cantata and 
the new Symphony is indeed notable. The 
performance of the latter under Mr. 
Landon Ronald was excellent. 








Musical Gossip. 


THe last of the Broadwood Concerts 
for this season took place at the AX®olian 
Hall on Thursday evening, March 28th, 
and, like many of the series, consisted of 
excellent, though familiar music, but for 





by the Parisian Quartet. It is in some ways 


an interesting work: very clear in the 
classical form as modernized by César 
Franck. The music was to a large extent 
intellectual, though now and again there 
were phrases in which emotion made itself 
felt. If not of absorbing interest, the Quartet 
formed a pleasing contrast to some nebulous, 
lengthy modern French works. Character. 
istic songs by Ernest Chausson were s 
with intense feeling by Mlle. Germaine 
Sanderson de Crowe. 


THe Sovutn Pxrace Sunpay Popvutar 
ConcERT on St. Patrick’s Day was appro- 
priately devoted to the music of Sir 
Charles Stanford, the most notable Irish 
composer of the present day. His String 
Quartet in G minor, Pianoforte Quintet in 
D minor, and the song cycle ‘ Cushendall’ 
were included in the programme. Sir 
Charles played the pianoforte part in the 
Quintet, also the accompaniments for Mr, 
Plunket Greene. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sun. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Concert jety, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
= Sunday League > Queen’s Hall. 
Sar. ueen’s Hall Orchestra Endowment Fund, 3, Queen's Hall. 
- ax Pauer’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein 1. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





With a Portrait from a Drawing by GEORGE RICHMOND, R.A. 
SECOND EDITION. Small demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


Edward King, 60th Bishop of Lincoln. 


By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 

Church Times.— Mr. Russell has done his work sympathetically and well, not only 
vit — — delightful and easy style, but giving to the world a really good picture 
ry wal ng.” 

Record,—‘* Ail who knew the late bishop will be grateful to Mr. Russell for the tender, 
sympathetic, and true picture of the life and character of one whose saintliness compelled 
he reverence of all.” 





Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Men and Measures: 


A History of Weights and Measures, Ancient and Modern. 
By EDWARD NICHOLSON, F.LC. F.C.S., Surgeon Lieut.-Col. Army Medical 
Department, Author of ‘The Story of Our Weights and Measures,’ &c. 


Spectator.—‘‘ This highly interesting History. Not the least interesting part of the 
book is to be found in the curious differences brought about by local customs and other 
causes. 

Standard.—‘‘The most exhaustive and interesting work on that subject we have ever 





With 5 Maps. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


Morocco in Diplomacy. 
By E. D. MOREL, Author of ‘ Nigeria: its People and its Problems,’ &c. 
SiR HARRY JOHNSTON in the Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘This little book will have its 
permanent value. It contains matter which is very interesting and which deserves most 
careful public consideration.” 





Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


’ 
A Nurse’s Life in War and Peace. 
By E. C. LAURENCE, R.R.C. With a Preface by Sir FREDERICK TREVES, 
Bart., G.C.V.O. C.B., &. 
Nursing Times.—“ It falls to few perhaps to enjoy the vivid and varied experiences so 
brightly narrated by Miss Laurence. Her life shows a cheerful acceptance of the hardships 
and difficulties of a nurse’s career.” 





With a Map and 48 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


Plain Towns of Italy: 


The Cities of Old Venetia. 
By EGERTON R. WILLIAMS, Author of ‘ Hill Towns of Italy.’ 


Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ The descriptions are comprehensive enough without ever being 
tedious, and one cannot but admire the industry and learning which distinguish them.” 





Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Child of the Dawn. 


B os ge C. BENSON, Author of ‘From a College Window,’ ‘ Beside Still 
aters,’ &c. 
Times.—‘‘In this more than in any of his books the singular charm of a sweet and 
gracious mind is opened out to us, and the old truth is told with new beauty.” 





Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Epistles of St. Paul. 


By the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD CLARKE, P.C. K.C., Solicitor-General, 1886-1892, 
Author of ‘Selected Speeches, with Introductory Notes,’ &c. 

Times.—“‘ If we were asked whether there would be gain or loss by the substitution 
of Sir Edward’s version for the A.V. in the reading of the lessons, we do not see how we 
could refuse to recognize a gain. The alterations mean errors corrected, and the meaning 
made clearer.” 

*.* No word will be found in it which is not sanctioned by the Authorized or 
the Kevised Version. 





With Illustrations. Large post 8vo, 6s, net. 


The Church in the Pages of ‘ Punch.’ 


By the Rev. D. WALLACE DUTHIE, Author of ‘The Case of Sir John Fastolf,’‘A 
Bishop in the Rough,’ &. 





With 4 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. not. 


Plays and Players in Modern Italy. 
By ADDISON McLEOD. 





With Illustrations. Small demy 8yo, 10s. 6d, net. 
Arabic-Spain. 


Sidelights on its History and Art. 
By BERNHARD and ELLEN M. WHISHAW. 





With a Portrait ofthe Author. Large post Svo, 6s. net. 


SeeKing Fortune in America. 
By F. W. GREY. 





With a Portrait of Col. GREY, C.S.1. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 
Tales of our Grandfather; or, 
India from 1856. 


(Col. L. J. H. GREY, C.S.L) By F. and C. GREY. 











NEW VOLUMES OF 


“WATERLOO LIBRARY.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each volume. 


Brazenhead the Great. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


The Major’s Niece. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


THE 


The Voyage of the “ Discovery.” = 2 vik 


By Capt. ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O. R.N. 











NEW 6/- FICTION. 
Fathers of Men: a Public School Story. 


By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of ‘ Raffles,’ ‘ Peccavi,’ &. 
(Second Edition in the Press. 


Punch.—“' It is a jolly tale, and the cricketing parts are worthy of ‘ Raffles’ at his 
” 





bes 

Neweastle Chronicle.—“ Since he wrote ‘Peccavi’ Mr. E. W. Hornung has <- us 
nothing better. A story of public school life which is not unworthy to rank with Judge 
Hughes’s classic.” 





Denham’s; or, The Web of Life. 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON, Author of ‘ The Case of Letitia,’ &. 
Birmingham Post.—“ Bella Denham is an unusually charming young person, and” 
though Ronald does not win her in the end, he is compensated with a very satisfactory 
love affair of his own.” 








The Common Touch. 





By AUSTIN PHILIPS, Author of ‘ Red Tape,’ &c. [April 16. 
Love Gilds the Scene, and 
Women Guide the Plot. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of ‘Inc ble Bellairs,’ ‘ French 
Nan,’ &c. [April 16. 





Blinds Down. 


A Chronicle of Charminster. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of ‘ The Hill,’ ‘Brothers,’ ‘The 
Paladin,’ &c. {April 25, 





IN THE PRESS. 
A Diana of Quebec. 


JEAN McILWRAITH. 








Kingfisher Blue. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, Author of ‘A Bachelor in Arcady,’ ‘Priscilla of 
the Good Intent,’ &c. 





|The Bairnkeeper, and other Stories. 


By Miss JANE FINDLATER. With 5 Illustrations in Colour by HENRY W. 
KERR, R.S.A. B.S.M. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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By H.R.H. THE INFANTA EULALIA OF SPAIN. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous IIlustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 

** A work which discloses its royal author as a shrewd thinker and writer of genuine capacity.”—Daily Teleyraph. 

**The book is very interesting, not only as a revolt against the medieval traditions and customs of a Bourbon Court, not 
only as a symptom of that craving after a simpler life which is pervading all Courts, but as a gauge of the extent to which the 
new ideas of woman's position are permeating all classes of society.”—Hvening Standard. 

Prospectus post free. 
By the Right Hon. JAMES STUART. 

In turn Wrangler, Cambridge Professor, Civil Engineer, Member of Parliament, and a Director of a great firm of manu- 
facturers, Prof. Stuart’s varied activities have brought him into contact with people of all classes and all shades of thought. Prof. 
Stuart’s volume of ‘ Reminiscences’ was recently printed for private circulation, when it aroused considerable enthusiasm on 
account of its delightful humour, anecdotes, and intimate charm. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece and 19 Half-Tone Plates, 10s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus post free. 
By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. 
A book humanly alive, dealing with many contemporary personalities, and sketching in vivid colours THE STORY OF 
THE MODERN WORLD—FROM the days of NAPOLEON down to the passing of EDWARD THE PEACEMAKER. 
In 2 vols. medium 8vo, 21s. net per set. 
Ready shortly. 
AIRYING IFE’S UNEXPECTED ISSUES 
By Prof. J. PRINCE SHELDON 7s. 6d. net By Rev. W. L. WATKINSON, D.D. LL.D. 3s. 6d. 


‘* A hearty welcome should await a work so full and so 
authoritative as this one.” —Gloucester Citizen. 

‘*The British Dairy Farmers’ Association owes much to 
his efforts......He comes forward with a weighty and con- 
sidered judgment just when it should be most helpful.” 

Standard. 
With Colour Frontispiece and 32 Half-Tones. 


HE COMPLETE GARDENER 


By H. H. THOMAS 10s. 6d. net 


Dr. Watkinson is one of the foremost and one of the 
best known preachers in the Metropolis. Never dull, but 
with an incisive, refreshing style, he gets quickly to the 
heart of his subject. In this, his latest work, will be 
found some of his best pulpit treasure. 


With Portrait Frontispiece, 240 pages, cloth gilt. 


HE GARDEN AT HOME 


By H. H. THOMAS, Editor of ‘“ The Gardener ” 6s. net 


‘Mr. Thomas writes from long practical experience, 


“Should put the gardener in the way to grow the best 
of everything, as well as satisfy the ordinary needs.” 
Atheneum. 
‘* We congratulate him (the author) on having produced 
his best offering to garden literature.” —Birmingham Post. 
With Colour Frontispiece by C. E. FLOWER. 128 Full- 
age Half-Tones. 





and he sets forth his ideas with such plainness that he who 

is interested in the cultivation of plants and flowers will 

have no difficulty in following the directions laid down for 

guidance.” —Zdinburgh Scotsman. 

With 12 Colour Plates and 96 Half-Tone Illustrations from 

Lumiére Plates by H. 3 CORKE, F.R.P.S. 
F.R.H.S. 
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